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too. And you'll never be the same for the experience. 
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FL 1-800-432-0468 


THE FIRST AIRLINE OF PERU 


By Hans Staden; introduction by Alan D. Eames 


While at the University Museum in San Paulo researching primitive 
South American beer brewing practices, I first encountered the 
incredible story of Hans Staden. Staden’s manuscripts provided a 
wealth of lore that had been lost for centuries from the literature of 
beer. To my amazement, I realized that Staden was the first 
westerner to describe in detail 200-year-old native Indian brewing 
methods. As I would later witness, these brewing methods still 
survive in the vast Amazonian rain forest. 


Most accounts of 16th century South 
American exploration are penned by 
the priests whose observation of Indian 
behavior and customs are made 
through the self-righteous, priggish 
eyes of the medieval church. 
Virtually all Spanish explora- 
tion accounts were narrated 
by these hand-wringing, pious 
bigots whose sole objective in 
writing was to raise funds for 
future missionary endeavors 
—a task made easier by sen- 
sational tales of gold, naked 
savagery and pagan idolatry. 
As such, little attention was 
paid to native arts, customs 
and culture by these early. 
authors. Rather, the focus 
was on the “childlike” natives 
and the need to enslave the 
Indians for the greater glory fj 
of Spain, thereby ensuring the 
salvation of simple souls at 
the hands of the Inquisition. 

A German employed by 
the Portuguese navy, Staden 
spent some nine months as a 
captive of the Tupinamba In- 
dians in an area 30 miles 
south of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Follow- 
ing his escape and return to Europe, 
Staden published his memoirs in 1557. 
His book was popular, appearing in 
several editions and languages within 
ten years after publication. 

Perhaps the most remarkable aspect 
of Staden’s journals is the wonderful 
accuracy and eye for detail found in his 


writings. Nothing in the daily lives of his 
Indian captors or his jungle surround- 
ings escapcd his attention. When com- 
pared to present understanding of In- 
dian customs and folkways, plant and 


animal varictics, etc., Staden’s memory 
is nothing short of amazing. In these 
pages, Staden reveals himself with great 
candor. No false pride, heroism, or 
modesty is to be found in his tale. He 
appears a supremely unselfconscious 
man of great courage and faith. Deeply 
religious, Staden never doubts his 
Lutheran God, ever sure of deliverance 


ITADEN 


from evil in this world and the next. In 
fact, Staden seems more afraid of being 
eaten by his captors than of being killed. 

Here, then, is Staden’s story — un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest adven- 
tures ever told. 


PART ONE. 


The watcher in the town, 

The mighty ships upon the ocean; 

If the Lord keep them not their 
labour is vain. 


Chapter I. The voyage to Portugal. 
I, Hans Staden of Homberg in Hesse 


proposed, if God willed, to see the In- 


dics, and with this intention, I traveled 
from Bremen to Holland, 
where at Kampen I lighted 
upon a boat which was sailing 
for Portugal to take in salt. I 
embarked accordingly, and on 
the 29th day of April of the year 
1547, we arrived at a town 
called Sanct Tuval (Setubal), 
the voyage having taken four 
weeks. Thence I reached Lis- 
bon which is distant from St. 
Tuval (Setubal) five miles. At 
Lisbon I lodged at an inn 
owned by a man known as the 
younger Leuhr, a German, 
with whom I stayed some time. 
I spoke with the host, my 
countryman, and told him that 
if it were possible, I desired to 
sec the Indies, He informed me 
that I had delayed too long, 
since the King’s ships bound 
for the Indies had departed. I 
asked him therefore, since he 
knew the language, to help me 
to find another ship, and told him that 
if he could do so, I should be much in 
his debt. 

Thereupon he took me to a boat 
where I obtained employment as a gun- 
ner, The captain’s name was Pintiado, 
and he was bound for Brazil on a trad- 
ing voyage, but he had leave to attack 
certain ships which were trafficking off 
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the coast of Barbary with the White 
Moors, and to seize as prizes any 
French ships which he might find in 
Brazil trading with the savages. He car- 
ried with him also certain prisoners who 
had been convicted and sentenced to 
death, but who had been spared with 
the object of colonizing the New World. 

Our ship was well found and fitted 
with every kind of warlike contrivance 
which could be used at sea. There were 
three Germans on board, Hans von 
Bruchhausen, Heinrich Brannt of 
Bremen and I. 


Chapter II. My first voyage from 
Lisbon in Portugal. 


We sailed from Lisbon, having with 
us another small boat also commanded 
by our captain, and arrived first at the 
Island of Madeira which belongs to the 
King of Portugal and is inhabited by the 
Portuguese. It is fruitful in wine and 
sugar. In this island, at a place called 
Funtschal, we victualled our ship. 

Thence we sailed towards Barbary, 
to a town called Cape de Gel, which 
belongs to a king of the White Moors, 
named Schiriffe. This town belonged 
formerly to the King of Portugal, but 
this Schiriffe took it from him again. We 
had expected to find here the ships I 
have mentioned above, which were traf- 
ficking with the infidel. 

When we arrived and were close to 
the shore, we came upon numbers of 
Castilian fishermen who informed us 
that there were certain ships in the 
neighbourhood of the town, and as we 
sailed on there came out of the harbour 
a vessel which was very well-laden. This 
ship we attacked and captured, but the 
crew escaped in the boat. We then 
espied an empty boat lying on the shore 
which would serve us well for boarding 
the prize, and we accordingly landed in 
order to take it. Thereupon the White 
Moors came down in force, intending to 
defend it, but they could not withstand 
our shots. We then returned to Madeira 
with our prize, which was laden with 
sugar, almonds, dates, goat-skins and 
gum-arabic, and dispatched the small 
boat back to Lisbon for orders as to how 
we were to proceed, since the cargo was 
the property of Valentian and Castilian 
merchants. 

The orders received were to Icave 
the cargo in the island and continuc our 
voyage, the King intimating that he 
would inform himself in the meantime 


Our ship was well found 
and fitted with every kind 
of warlike contrivance 


which could be used at sea 


concerning the whole matter. We there- 
upon returned to Cape de Gel seeking 
for further prizes. But our labour was in 
vain, for a land wind arose which 
hindered us. 

On All Hallows Eve, driving before 
a great storm, we sailed from Barbary 
for Brazil, and when we were about 400 
miles from the coast of Barbary great 
shoals of fish surrounded the ship which 
we caught with lines and hooks. Some 
of these which the sailors called al- 
bakore, were large, others, called 
bonitte, were smaller, and others were 
called durado. There were also fish 
about as large as herrings which had 
wings on either side like a bat, and these 
were closely pursued by the larger fish. 
When chased, they lifted themselves 
out of the sea, vast numbers of them, 
and flew some two fathoms high above 
the water, and others quite close to it, 
for as far as we could sec. Then they 
dropped again into the water. We often 
found them in the morning lying on the 
deck, having fallen into the ship at night 
during their flight. They are called in 
the Portuguese tongue pisce bolador. 
Then continuing on our voyage we 
sailed under the equinoctial linc where 
we encountered great hcat, for the sun 
stood still above our heads as if it were 
perpetual noon. For days, there was no 


wind, and at nights came great 
thunderstorms with rain and wind 
which departed as quickly as they came, 
so that continual watch had to be kept 
lest they should catch us unawares 
while we were under sail. 

The wind now blew with great force 
for several days against us until we 
began to be afraid that if it continued 
we should die of hunger, and we cried 
to God for a favouring wind. Then it 
came to pass one night, when we were 
in the midst of a great storm and sorely 
troubled, that blue lights began to ap- 
pear in the ship such as I had never seen 
before. Where the waves struck the 
bow, there the lights appeared. The 
Portuguese said that the lights were a 
sign of good weather and were sent by 
God to comfort us. And as we praised 
God the lights vanished. These lights 
are called Santelmo or Corpus Santon. 
When day broke, the weather im- 
proved, a light wind sprang up and we 
knew that these lights were indeed a 
sign from God. 

So, sailing onwards on the 28th day 
of January, we sighted a spit of land 
called Cape de Sanct Augstin. Eight 
miles farther on we reached the har- 
bour of Prannenbucke (Pernambuco), 
having been eighty-four days at sea 
without sighting land. In this place the 
Portuguese had a settlement called 
Marin. The commander was named Ar- 
tokoslio, to whom we delivered our 
prisoners and some of our cargo, in- 
tending to sail away and take in fresh 
cargo elsewhcre. 


Chapter III. Pernambuco. 


How the savages of the place called 
Prannenbucke (Pernambuco) rebelled 
and strove to expel the Portuguese from 
their settlement. 

It so happened that the savages who 
inhabit this place rebelled against the 
Portuguese who had enslaved them and 
the commander besought us for the love 
of God to occupy a settlement called 
Garasu, five milcs from the harbour of 
Marin whcre we lay, which had been 
attacked by the savages. The people at 
Marin were powerless to help the set- 
tlers, for they feared an attack from the 
savages. 

Accordingly we set off to Garasu 
with forty men from our ship, traveling 
there ina small boat. The settlement lay 
in an arm of the sea which extended two 
miles inland. The defenders numbered 
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some ninety Christians under arms. To 
them might be added thirty Moors and 
Brazilian slaves, the property of the set- 
tlers. The attackers were estimated to 
number about 8,000; we were closely 
invested and had only a palisade of rails 
to protect us. 


Chapter IV. The nature of our 
defenses and how they fought against 
us. 


The settlement in which we were be- 
sieged was surrounded by woods in 
which the savages had made two forts 
out of trees, and thither they 
retreated at night or when we 
attacked them. In addition, they 
had dug pits in the ground, and 
here they lay hid during the day 
ready to attack us, and when we 
fired at them they dropped into 
the pits and so escaped our 
shots. Indeed, they had in- 
vested us so closely that we 
could not stir. They ap- 
proached the settlement and 
fired arrows into the air, intend- 
ing that they should fall upon us 
behind our defenses. They used 
also arrows bound with cotton 
and wax which they lit, hoping 
to set fire to the roofs of our 
huts, boasting that they would 
eat us when they caught us. We 
onour part had very little to eat, 
and what we had was soon 
finished, for it was the custom 
to fetch daily or every other day fresh 
roots to make meal or cake, and now we 
could not stir to get them. 

When we saw that we were becom- 
ing short of food, we sent two boats to a 
place called Tammaraka for provisions, 
but the savages had thrown great trees 
across the channel and had assembled 
on either shore to prevent us. We were 
able to break through these obstruc- 
tions, but about half way, we ran 
aground. The savages could not reach 
us, but they threw down dry wood from 
their camp between the boats and the 
shore, intending to set fire to it and to 
burn the pepper which grows there, and 
thus to smoke us out of the boats. They 
did not succeed, however, and in the 
meantime the tide returned and we 
reached Tammaraka in safety and 
replenished our stores. We then set out 
on our return voyage, but once again the 
savages sought to stop us. They had 
thrown trees into the channel as pre- 


The ship contained a rich cargo of wine and 


bread which greatly refreshed us 


viously, and were waiting in the shelter 
of the shore. They had also partly felled 
two trees and had tied them at the top 
with a plant called Sippo, which grows 
like a hop plant but is thicker. They 
made fast the ends in their camp, in- 
tending as we passed to pull the ropes 
so that the trees might fall and crush our 


fell towards their camp, the second fell 
behind us in the water, and as we passed 
through, we called to our companions 
in the settlement to come to our assis- 
tance. Then the savages set up a great 
shout so that the men in the settlement 
should not hear us, for there was a thick 
wood between us and the camp, and our 
companions could not see us although 
we were close to them and they could 
have heard us if the savages had not 
raised their shouts. 

At last, however, we reached the set- 
tlement with the victuals, and when the 
savages saw that they could do nothing, 
they made overtures for peace and 
withdrew. The siege had endured al- 
most for a month. Several of the savages 
were dead, but we had not lost a man. 

When we saw that the savages 
desired peace we returned to our ship 
at Marin and took in water and man- 
dioca meal, and the commander was 


The first tree, as we broke through, 


much indebted to us for what we had 
done. 


Chapter V. How we sailed away from 
Prannenbucke (Pernambuco) to a 
country called Buttugaris and engaged 
a French vessel. 


We now sailed for forty miles to the 
harbour of Buttugaris, where we in- 
tended to ship a cargo of 
Brazilian wood and to raid 
the natives for food. 

Here we fell in with a 
French ship which was load- 
ing wood, and we engaged it 
intending to capture it, but 
our mainmast was shot away 
and the ship escaped. Several 
“<j of our men were killed or 
wounded. 

We then determined to set 
out once more for Portugal, 
for the winds were contrary 
and we could not make the 
harbour where we intended 
to re-victual the ship. So we 
sailed homewards, short of 
victuals, suffering such 
hardship from lack of food 
that some devoured the goat- 
skins which were on board. 
3 Each day there was served 
out,to us a ration of water and a little 
meal made from Brazilian roots. We 
were 108 days at sea, and on August 12 
we arrived at the Azores, belonging to 
the King of Portugal, where we 
anchored, rested and fished. Here we 
fell in with a ship which we hailed in- 
quiring what it was. It turned out to be 
a pirate, and prepared to attack us, but 
we captured it, although the crew es- 
caped among the islands in the boats. 
The ship contained a rich cargo of wine 
and bread which greatly refreshed us. 
After this we fell in with five ships 
belonging to the King of Portugal which 
were awaiting the fleet from the Indies 
to escort it home. We remained there 
and escorted an Indiaman to the Island 
of Tercerca (Terceira), where we 
remained, Here we found assembled a 
great company of vessels which had all 
come from the New World, some 
bound for Spain and some for Portugal, 
and when we Icft Terceira we were al- 
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most a hundred strong. We arrived at 
Lisbon about October 8, 1548, and our 
voyage had lasted sixteen months. 

At Lisbon, I rested for a time, but 
was consumed with the wish to see the 
new lands occupied by the Spaniards. I 
therefore left Lisbon in an English ship 
bound for Castile and landed in Porta 
Santa Maria where the captain wished 
to take in a cargo of wine. Thence I 
reached Seville where I found three 
ships being refitted which were bound 
for Rio de Plata in America. This 
country, with the gold district of Peru, 
which was discovered some years ago, 
forms with Brazil one continent. 

Several ships were sent some years 
ago to conquer this country, but some 
returned for further assistance with the 
news that it was passing rich in gold. 
The commander of these three ships 
was Don Diego de Senabria, who was to 
become the King’s governor in the 
country. I attached myself to one of 


From Palma we sailed to Cape 
Verde, that is the Green Headland, 
which lics in the country of the Black 
Moors, where we narrowly escaped 
shipwreck. The wind was contrary and 
carried us to the coast of Guinea which 
is likewise inhabited by the Black 
Moors, whence we reached the island 
of S. Thomé which belongs to the King 
of Portugal. This island is rich in sugar, 
but unhealthy. The Portuguese live 
there with numbers of Black Moors 
who are their slaves. Here we took in 
fresh water and sailed on, but ina storm 
during the night we lost touch with the 
two ships which accompanied us, and 
we therefore sailed on alone. The wind 
was still contrary, for it happens in these 
seas, where the sun is north of the equi- 
noctial line, that the winds blow con- 
stantly from the south. In the same way 
when the sun is south of the line the 
winds blow from the north, and in 
general they blow continuously from 


We lashed empty casks together, filled them with 
power and stopped up the bung-holes, tying our 


weapons to them, so that if we were shipwrecked, 


and any of us came safely to land, we should find 


our weapons there. We endeavored to draw away 


from the land, but in vain... 


these ships, all of which were well 
found, and sailed from Seville to San 
Lucar, where the river from Seville 
enters the sea, and here we lay waiting 
for a favourable wind. 


Chapter VI. My next voyage from 
Seville in Spain to America 


On the 4th day after Easter in the 
year of our Lord 1549, we set sail from 
San Lucar, but the wind was contrary 
and we entered the harbour at Lisbon. 
Then when the wind improved, we 
sailed for the Canary Islands and 
anchored close to an island called Pal- 
lama (Palma) where we took in wine for 
the voyage. And the navigators agreed 
that if the ships were separated at sea 
they would make for Jand in twenty- 
eight degrees south of the equinoctial 
line. 


one quarter for five months. Thus were 
we delayed for four months before we 
could make our course, but when Sep- 
tember came the winds commenced to 
blow from the north, and we took our 
course south-south-west for America. 


Chapter VII. /n what manner we 
reached America in a latitude 
twenty-eight degrees without finding the 
harbour to which we had been directed, 
and how a great storm arose off the 
coast. 


It came to pass that one day, namely 
November 18, when the steersman took 
the sun’s height and found that we were 
in latitude twenty-cight degrees, we 
began to look out towards the west, and 
on November 24 we sighted land. We 
had been six months at sea and had 
escaped many perils, but when we drew 


near to land we could not discover the 
markings, nor the harbour to which the 
chief navigator had directed us. Fearing 
to enter an unknown harbour, we luffed 
and hugged the coast. Then a great 
wind arose, and we expected every mo- 
ment to be dashed to pieces on the 
rocks. We lashed empty casks together, 
filled them with powder and stopped up 
the bung-holes, tying our weapons to 
them, so that if we were shipwrecked, 
and any of us came safely to land, we 
should find our weapons there, for the 
waves would carry the barrels ashore. 
We endeavoured to draw away from the 
land, but in vain. The wind carried us on 
to the rocks which lay submerged some 
four fathoms beneath the water and so 
driven by the great waves always nearer 
to the shore, we commenced to aban- 
don hope, expecting to perish together. 

But in God’s mercy, when we were 
almost on the rocks, one of our men! 
spied a small haven into which we con- . 
trived to sail. There we saw a small ship 
which escaped into the shelter of an 
island, so that we could not ascertain 
what ship it was. We did not follow it, 
but cast anchor, praising God that we 
had been saved from so great a peril, 
and rested and dried our clothes. * 

It was about two hours after noon 
when we cast anchor, and towards eve- 
ning a great boat filled with savages 
approached us, desiring to speak with 
us, but we could not understand their 
language. We gave them knives and 
hooks and they departed. At night a 
second boat-full came out, bringing two 
Portuguese who asked us whence we 
came. We told them that we hailed from 
Spain, whereupon they said they we 
must have a skilled navigator on board 
to make the harbour, for although they 
knew it well, they would not have dared 
to enter it in such a storm. Then we told 
them how near we had been to 
shipwreck in the wind and waves, that 
when we had expected to perish, the 
haven had opened suddenly before us, 
and that God had directed us to it and 
delivered us from death, and that we 
knew not where we were. 

When they heard this, they mar- 
velled greatly and praised God, and 
told us that the haven was called 
Supraway (Superaqui), some eighteen 
miles from the Island of Sancte Vin- 
cente which belongs to the King of Por- 
tugal, where they lived, and that the ship 
we had seen had sailed away, thinking 
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we were Frenchmen. 

We enquired how far we were from 
the Island of Sancta Catharina, whither 
we were bound, and they told us that it 
was some thirty miles distant toward the 
south, and that there was a nation of 
savages called Carios of whom we 
should beware, but that the savages of 
the haven in which we found ourselves 
were called Tuppin Ikins and were their 
good friends, from whom we need fear 
nothing. They told us further that this 
land was in latitude twenty-eight 
degrees, which was correct, and they 
gave us certain indications by 
which we could know the place 
we sought. 


Chapter VIII. Jn what 
manner we left the harbour to 
seek the country for which we 
were bound. 


When the wind from the 
east-south-east had dropped, 
it brought good weather, and } 
sailing with a north-easterly 
wind we set out for the land we 
were seeking, but although we 
looked for it for two days, we 
could not find the harbour. We 
could see by the lie of the land 
that we must have passed it, 
but the sun was so darkened 
that we could not take our 
bearings. Nor could we return, 
as the wind was contrary. 

But God is a ready helper in 
time of need, and as we went 
to evening prayers and prayed 
for help, it happened that before 
nightfall heavy clouds arose from the 
south, whither the wind was driving us, 
and before prayers were finished, the 
north-east wind dropped and blew so 
softly that it could scarce be felt. Then 
the south wind arose, which is not 
generally met with at this time of year, 
and brought with it such thunder and 
lightning, that we were much afraid. 
The sea grew very rough, for the south 
wind met the northerly waves and it 
became so dark that we could see noth- 
ing. The crew were panic-stricken at the 
thunder and lightning, and no one knew 
how to handle the sails. That night we 
confidently expected to be drowned, 
but God ordained otherwise. The storm 
ceased and we were able to make for the 
harbour which we had left, but we could 
not find it on account of the many is- 
lands near the mainland. 


= —- 


When we arrived in latitude twenty- 
eight degrees the captain ordered the 
pilot to steer in among the islands and 
anchor so that we could see where we 
were. We sailed in between two islands 
where we found an excellent harbour: 
there we anchored and arranged to 
send out a boat to observe it more close- 
ly. 


Chapter IX. How certain among us set 
off in a boat to inspect the harbour, 
and how we found a crucifix standing 
on a rock. 


Jusfsla 
1, 


It was on St. Catherine’s day in the 
year 1549 that we dropped anchor, and 
on the same day some of us departed in 
a boat, well-armed, to examine the har- 
bour. It seemed to us that we were in a 
river called Rio de Sancto Francisco 
which is in this province, and the farther 
we went, the longer the river seemed to 
be. We looked about us to see if we 
could perceive any signs of smoke, but 
we saw nothing. Then we thought we 
could discern some huts in a clearing 
and passed close by, but they were old 
huts and there were no people in them. 
After this, we came, towards evening, to 
a small island in the river, and made for 
it intending to spend the night there and 
dispose ourselves as best we could. 
When we reached the island, it was al- 
ready dark and we dared not land for 
the night until certain among us went 
ashore to find out whether the island 


was inhabited, but we perceived no one. 
Then we lit a fire and felled a palm-tree 
and ate the pith and spent the night 
there and when day broke we sailed on, 
for we were desirous to know whether 
the country was inhabited, since having 
found the huts, we did not think it could 
be wholly deserted. As we proceeded 
we saw from afar a piece of wood stand- 
ing on a rock which looked like a cross, 
and we asked ourselves who could have 
placed it there. We approached and 
found it to be a great wooden cross 
made fast to the rock with stones. A 
piece of the bottom of a cask 
had been cut, but we could not 
read the writing. We could 
only wonder what ships had 
passed that way, and who 
could have set it up. Nor did 
we know whether this was the 
harbour where we were sup- 
posed to meet our com- 
panions. 

We continued on our way to 
seck out the land, leaving the 
14% cross behind us, but taking the 
4 bottom of the cask with us, and - 
one of our company sat down 
and studied the writing on the 
cask and after a time it became 
clear. The writing was in the 
Spanish language and read: 
“Si vehn por ventura ecky la 
armada de su majestet, tiren 
uhn Tiro ay averan recado,” 
which is to say: “If perchance 
any of his Majesty’s ships 

«4 should come to this place, let 
them fire a shot and they will be further 
advised.” Thereupon we sailed back in 
haste to the cross and discharged a fal- 
conet and then returned and continued 
our voyage inland. 

As we advanced we saw five canoes 
full of savages which came upon us as 
fast as they could row and we made 
ready our guns. When they drew near to 
us, we discerned in one of the boats a 
man who wore clothes and had a beard. 
He stood up in front of the canoe and 
we saw that he was a Christian. We 
called to him to bring the canoe close to 
us so that we might converse with him. 

When he came near we enquired of 
him in what country we were, and he 
replied: “ You are in the harbour called 
in the savage tongue Schirmirein, but 
you should know that it is also named 
St. Catherine’s Harbour, for it was so 
called when it was first discovered.” 
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We lay there for two years in the wilderness, in great 


peril and so straitened for food that we were forced to 


eat lizards and field-rats and other strange food... 


Thereupon we rejoiced greatly, for this 
was the harbour which we were seeking, 
and we were there and knew it not, and 
had even reached it on St. Catherine’s 
Day. See, therefore, how God stretches 
forth his arm to help and save those that 
call upon him in their distress. 

This man then enquired whence we 
came, and we told him that we belonged 
to the King’s ships from Spain, and in- 
tended to go on to Rio de Plata, also 
that there were other ships voyaging 
thither and we hoped, if God willed, 
that they would shortly arrive at this 
place where we had expected to meet 
with them. He was much pleased at 
what we told him, and gave thanks to 
God, for he had been sent by sea three 
years previously from a place called La 
Soncion in the province of Rio de Plata, 
which belongs to Spain, 300 miles away, 
with instructions to endeavour to per- 
suade the people called Carios (who 
were friendly to Spain) to plant man- 
dioca roots, so that ships arriving there 
could, if need arose, obtain provisions 
from the savages. These had been the 
orders given to him by the captain who 
had returned to Spain with the latest 
tidings. This captain was called Captain 
Salaser, and he had come back again 
with the next ship. We now returned 
with the man who had come out to us to 
the place where he lived among the 
savages, who showed us such hospitality 
as they could. 


Chapter X. Jn what manner I was 
dispatched with a boat full of savages 
to our ship. 


Our captain now asked the man 
whom we had found with the savages to 
send a canoe with one of us to our ship, 
so that it might follow. 

Then the captain sent me with the 
savages to the ship, and as we had been 
three nights absent, the people in the 
ship knew nothing of what had befallen 
us. Accordingly, when I arrived within 
gunshot distance of the ships, they set 
up a great cry and prepared their 
* weapons for defence, and would not 


suffer me to approach nearer, but 
called out, asking what had happened, 
where the others were, and how it came 
about that I was alone in a canoe with 
the savages. But I was silent and did not 
reply, for the captain had ordered me 
to look sad in order to see what the 
ship’s crew would do. 

As I did not reply, they cried out to 
each other that there was something 
amiss, that the others must be dead, and 
that the savages had returned with me, 
intending with the help of their fellows 
to take the ships, and they made ready 
to fire. They called to me again, whereat 
I commenced to laugh, and cricd out: 
“Be comforted. I bring good news, let 
me approach to make my report.” Then 
I told them how matters had fallen out 
and they rejoiced greatly, and the 
savages ‘departed to their homes. We 
then drew near with the ship to the 
place where the savages dwelt and 
anchored, and lay there wailing for the 
other ships which we had lost in the 
storm, and which were expected to ar- 
rive. 

The settlement in which the savages 
lived was called Acuttia and the man 
whom we found there was called Juan 
Ferdinando, a Biscayan from Bilba 
(Bilboa). The savages were called 
Carios, and they brought us much game 
and fish, for which we gave them fish- 
hooks. 


Chapter XI. How the other ship 
arrived, in which was the chief pilot, 
and which we had lost at sea. 


After we had been there for about 
three weeks, the ship arrived with the 
chief pilot, but the third ship had been 
lost and was never heard of again. 

Weatonce prepared to continue our 
voyage, having collected victuals for six 
months, for we had a voyage of some 
300 miles before us, but one day, when 
everything was ready, the big ship 
foundered in the harbour and we could 
not proceed. 

We lay there for two years in the 
wilderness, in great peril and so 


straitened for food that we were forced 
to eat lizards and field-rats and other 
strange food, as well as shell-fish hang- 
ing to the rocks and creatures of that 
kind. Most of the savages who had at 
first supplicd us with food departed to 
other villages when they had obtained 
sufficient wares from us, and we were 
unable to rely on them for our support. 
It seemed as if we must remain there 
and die. 

At last we resolved that the greater 
number of our company should travel 
overland to the place called Sumption 
(Asuncion), distant some 300 miles 
from the spot where we lay, while the 
rest should sail with the one remaining 
ship. The captain selected those who 
were to travel with him by water, and 
those who were to make the land jour- 
ney and cross the wilderness were 
provided with food and set off with 
some savages to guide them. But many 
dicd of hunger, and only a remnant ar- 
rived, as we afterwards ascertained. As 
for the rest of us, the ship was too small 
to carry the whole company. 


Chapter XII. How we took counsel 
and sailed for the Portuguese colony of 
Sante Vincente, where we intended to 
freight another ship with which to 
complete our voyage; how we suffered 
shipwreck in a storm, not knowing how 
far we were from Sante Vincente. 


It so happencd that the Portuguese 
had taken possession of an island ad- 
joining the mainland called Sante Vin- 
cente, which is known in the savage 
tongue as Urbioneme. This province 
lies some seventy miles from the place 
to which we had come, and our resolu- 
tion was to sail there and find out if we 
could freight a ship from the Por- 
tugucse in which to continue the voyage 
to Rio de Plata, since a ship such as we 
had was too small to carry all of us. 
Certain of the company sailed accord- 
ingly for the island of Sante Vincente 
with the Captain Salaser whim I have 
already named, but no one of us had 
ever been there before except a man 
called Roman who thought he could 
find the place again. 

Wesailed from the harbour, which is 
called Inbiassape, situate in thirty-four 
degrees south of the equinoctial line, 
and in about two days we arrived at an 
island known as Insula de Alkatrases, 
about forty milcs away, where we had to 
anchor since the wind was contrary. 


i 
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The island abounds with the sea-birds 
called Alkatrases, which were easy to 
catch, it being nesting time. We landed 
in search of fresh water and found some 
remains of old huts and fragments of 
earthenware left by the former in- 
habitants, and came also upon a small 
fountain in a rock. We killed a number 
of the birds and took them and the eggs 
to the ship, where we cooked both birds 
and eggs. After we had eaten them, a 
great storm arose from the south, and 
we began to be afraid that our anchors 
would give way and that the 
wind would drive us on to the 
rocks, It was now evening and 
we agreed to try and reach the 
harbour of Caninee. But 
before we could reach it, night 
fell and we were driven in 
great peril from the land. The 
waves beat against the ship 
until it seemed that we must be 
dashed to pieces, for we were 
near toa cape where the waves 
raged more furiously than out 
at sea. 

During the night we were E 
driven so far from land that by 
morning we had lost sight of it, 
but shortly afterwards we saw 
land again, although the storm 
was so violent that we could 
scarcely keep afloat. Then the 
man who knew the land told us 
that we were near Sancte Vin- 
cente, and we strove to reach 
it, but the fog and clouds 
obscured the coast and it was impos- 
sible to recognize it. We were forced to 
throw overboard everything that was 
weighty, and thus we lightened the ship 
because of the great waves. So in con- 
stant fear of death, we laboured on, 
hoping to reach the harbour in which 
was the Portuguese settlement. But our 
efforts were in vain. 

When the clouds lifted a little and we 
could again see the land, the man 
Roman was persuaded that the harbour 
was now before us, and that if we 
steered for a certain rock we should 
find the harbour behind it. We sailed 
on, but as we approached, we saw 
nought but death before our eyes, since 
there was no harbour and we were driv- 
ing before the wind straight for the 
shore and were in imminent danger of 
shipwreck. The waves beat upon the 
rocks until it was a horror to see them, 
but we could only pray to God for pity 


and help, and take such measures as are 
fitting to sailors about to be shipwreck- 
ed. 

As we drew near to land the waves 
swept us so far aloft that we seemed to 
be looking down upon them froma high 
wall. Then with one blow the ship was 
broken in pieces. Some leapt into the 
sea and swam ashore, other clung to 
fragments of the ship, and so with God’s 
help, one and all, we came alive to land. 
But it was raining and blowing hard, 
and we were indeed devoid of hope. 


Chapter XIII. How we learnt in what 
savage country we had been 
shipwrecked. 


When we had come safely to land, we 
gave thanks to God who had preserved 
us alive, but we were much cast down 
since we knew not in what country we 
were. The man called Roan had no 
knowledge of it, and could not tell us 
whether we were close to the island of 
Sante Vincente or not, nor whether the 
place was inhabited by savages who 
might seck to injure us. But onc of our 
company, a Frenchman named 
Claudio, who was running to and fro on 
the shore to warm himself, espicd a 
village behind a wood, the houses of 
which appeared to be built after the 
manner of Christians, and he ran there 
and found that it was a settlement in- 
habited by Portuguese, and that it was 
called Itenge Ehm, and was situate two 


miles from Sante Vincente. He told 
them how we had been shipwrecked 
and were almost frozen and knew not 
what to do. Then they came running 
towards us and carried us to their 
houses, where they clothed us, and we 
remained some days with them until we 
had recovered ourselves. 

Thence we travelled overland to 
Sante Vincente where the Portuguese 
reccived us kindly and entertained us 
for a time, after which each one of us 
began to work to maintain himself. 
Then the commander, seeing 
that we had lost all our ships, 
sent a Portuguese boat to fetch 
our companions who had 
remained behind at Byasape, 
and in due course, they 
rejoincd us. 


Chapter XIV. The situation of 
Sante Vincente 


Sante Vincente is an island 
and lies close to the mainland. 
In it are two settlements: the 
one called in the Portuguese 
tonguc Sante Vincente, and in 
the savage tongue Orbioneme: 
the second settlement is 
4 situated some two miles away 
and is called Uwawa Supe. 
NY There arc also certain houses 

4 in the island called Ingenio 
where sugar is made. 

The Portuguese live in the 
island and are friendly with a 
Brazilian tribe called Tuppin 
Ikin. The country of the Tuppin Ikins 
reaches for eighty miles inland and for 
about forty miles along the coast. 

This tribe is encompassed to the 
north and south by hostile tribes. Those 
to the south are called Carios; those to 
the north are named Tuppin Imba. 
They are also known by their foes as 
Tawaijar, which is to say enemy. The 
Portuguese have suffered much injury 
from these people, and even today they 
go in fear of them. 


Chapter XV. How the place is named 
in which the enemy is chiefly gathered 
together, and how it is situated. 


Five miles from Sante Vincente is a 
place called Brikioka. Here the people 
are in touch with the savages, their 
enemies, who sail thither between an 
island called Santo Maro and the main- 
land. At this point a number of 
mamceluke brethren were stationed to 
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protect the passage. Their father was a 
Portuguese and their mother was a 
Brazilian woman, and they were skilful 
and experienced both in Christian and 
savage speech and customs. The eldest 
among them was called Johan de Praga, 
the second Diego de Praga, the third 
Domingus de Praga, the fourth, Fran- 
cisco de Praga, the fifth Andreas de 
Praga, and the father was known as 
Diego de Praga. 

About two years before I arrived 
these five brethren had undertaken, in 
conjunction with the friendly savages to 
build a fort in the native fashion as a 
bulwark against the enemy, and this 
they had accomplished. Certain Por- 
tuguese had joined them and dwelt 
there as it was a fruitful country, but 
their enemics, the Tuppin Imba, had 
discovered this and had prepared 
themselves for war in their own country 
some twenty-five miles away. One night 
they arrived with seventy canoes and 
had attacked the settlement, as their 
custom was, an hour before daybreak, 
forcing the mamelukes and Portuguese 
into a hut which they had built of earth 
where they defended themsclves. The 
other savages had also defended them- 
selves stoutly in their huts, so that num- 
bers of the enemy were killed. In the 
end, however, the enemy prevailed and 
burnt the settlement of Brikioka and 
captured all the savages, but the Chris- 
tians, numbering about eight and the 
mamelukes remained safe in thcir 
house, for God was their protector. As 
for the captives, they were forthwith 
hacked in pieces and divided up, after 
which the attackers returned to their 
own country. 


Chapter XVI. Jn what manner the 
Portuguese rebuilt Brikioka, and later 
constructed a fort in the island of Sant 
Maro 


It did not seem wise to the com- 
manders and the community to Iecave 
the place, but they decided to rebuild it 
more strongly since at this point the 
whole country could be defended. And 
they did so. 

When the enemy observed that the 
settlement of Brikioka was too strong to 
be attacked, they passed at night close 
to the place by water and captured 
whomsoever they could in the ncigh- 
bourhood around Sante Vincente. For 
those that dwelt inland imagined that 
they were in no danger, since the settlc- 
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ment close by was so strongly fortified, 
and for this they paid the penalty. Then 
the dwellers there commenced to build 
a fort by the water in the Island of Sante 
Maro, which lies immediately opposite 
Brikioka, and to furnish it with guns and 
men, with intent to prevent the passage 
of the savages. They began to set up the 
fort on the island, but it remained un- 
finished since, as I was told, no Por- 
tuguese gunner would stay there. I was 
then at that place looking about me, and 
when the people learnt that I was a 
German with some knowledge of guns, 
they desired me to take duty in the fort 
and prepare for the enemy, offering to 
find me companions and to pay me a 
good wage. They promised also if I 
would do this that I should receive 
favours from their King, who was always 
pleased to show his pleasure to those 
who offered help and counsel in this 
New World. 

I then made an agreement with them 
to serve four months in the fort, by 
which time an officer was due to arrive 
from the King with ships and material 
for the building of a stone blockhouse 
which would be much stronger. And so 
it fell out. During most of the time I was 
in the blockhouse with three others and 
some guns, but we were in great danger 
from the savages, for the fort was not 
strong, and we had to keep perpetual 
watch lest the savages should slip past 
in the darkness, which they tried to do 
on several occasions; but God was with 
us and showed them to us in the night 
watches. 

Alter some months the King’s of- 
ficer arrived, for the people had peti- 
tioned the King on account of the pride 
and insolence of the enemy there- 
abouts, and had reported how fine a 
country it was and that it ought not to 
be abandoncd. Therefore the officer ar- 
rived, who was called Tome de Susse, 
with intent to improve matters and to 
survey the country and inspect those 
places which the inhabitants desired to 
strengthen. © 

Then the people made report to the 
officer concerning my services and told 
him how I had stationed myself in the 
fort where no Portuguese would 
remain, since it was so badly defended. 
The officer was much gratificd and 
promised to report the matter to the 
King when God brought him safely 
home to Portugal, and that I should be 
rewarded. 


My period of service, namely four 
months being now finished, I desired 
my release, but the officer and the 
people begged me to remain for a fur- 
ther period in their service. I consented 
and agreed to serve for two years more 
on condition that when this time was at 
an end they would then without 
hinderance set me on the first ship for 
Portugal in order to obtain my reward. 
Then the officer gave me the commis- 
sion, which it is customary to bestow on 
the King’s gunners who demand it. The 
bulwark was constructed of stone and 
fortified with a number of cannon, and 
I was ordered to take charge of the 
place and keep a careful watch. 


Chapter XVII. How and for what 
reasons it was necessary to keep watch 
for the enemy at one season of the year 
more than at other times. 


It was neccessary for us to keep par- 
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especially when the savages go forth to 
make war on thcir enemies. Of these 
two seasons the one occurred in the 
month of November, when certain fruit 
which they call in their language Abbati 
became ripe, from which fruit the 
savages make a drink called Kaa Wy. At 
the same time they gather a root called 
mandioca which they mix with the fruit 
when it is ripe to make the drink. This 
drink is made ready against their return 
from war so that they can enjoy it when 
they eat their enemies, and they make 
merry for a whole year when the time of 
the Abbati arrives. We had also to look 
for attacks in the month of August when 
they go out to catch fish. The fish at this 
season ascend into the fresh water 
which flows into the sea, in order to 
deposit their spawn. The name of this 
fish in the savage tongue is Bratti, but 
the Spaniards call them Lysses. At this 
scason the savages are accustomed to 
sally forth to make war, so that they may 
be well supplicd with food. They catch 


the fish in small nets and shoot them 
also with arrows. Then they take them 
home and roast them and make a meal 
from them which they call Pira Kui. 


Chapter XVIII. My capture by the 
savages and how it occurred. 


I had a savage man for a slave of the 
tribe called Carios who caught game for 
me, and it was my custom to make ex- 
peditions with him into the forest. 

It fell out after a time that a Spaniard 
from Sante Vincente came to me to the 
island of Sante Maro, a distance of 
about five miles, and was with me in the 
fort where I lived, and with him came 
also a German called Heliodorus Hes- 
sus, son of the deceased Eobanus Hes- 
sus. He had been stationed in the island 
of Sante Vincente in an Ingenio where 
they makc sugar. This Ingenio belonged 
to a Genoese named Josepe Ornio, and 
Heliodorus was his clerk and manager. 
(Ingenio is used to designate the houses 


shot and stabbed at me. God be praised 
they only wounded me in the leg, but 
they tore my clothes from my body, one 
the jerkin, another the hat, a third the 
shirt, and so forth. Then they com- 
menced to quarrel over me. One said he 
was the first to overtake me, another 
protested that it was he that caught me, 
while the rest smote me with their bows. 
At last two of them seized me and lifted 
me up, naked as I was, and taking me by 
the arms, some running in front and 
some hchind, they carried me along 
with them through the forest at a great 
pace towards the sea where they had 
thcir canoes. As we approached the sea 
I saw the canoes about a stone’s throw 
away, which they had dragged out of the 
water and hidden bchind the shrubs, 
and with the canoes were great mullti- 
tudes of savages, all decked out with 
feathers according to their custom. 
When they saw me they rushed towards 
me, biting their arms and threatening 


They were going up and down gathering 


roots and I was forced to call out to them 


and say: A junesche been ermi vramma, which 


means: “I your food have come.” 


where sugar is made.) I had dealings 
with this Heliodorus previously, for 
when I was shipwrecked with the 
Spaniards I found him in the Island of 
Sante Vincente and he showed me 
much kindness. He came to see how I 
was situated, for he had heard per- 
chance that I was sick. 

The day previously I had sent my 
slave into the forest to hunt for game, 
intending to go on the following day to 
fetch it so that we might have food, for 
in that country there is little to be had 
except what comes out of the wilder- 
ness. 

As I was going through the forest I 
heard loud yells on either side of me, 
such as savages are accustomed to 
utter, and immediately a company of 
savages came running towards me, sur- 
rounding me on every side and shooting 
at me with their bows and arrows. Then 
I cried out: “Now may God preserve my 
soul.” Scarcely had I uttered the words 
when they threw me to the ground and 


me, and making gestures as if they 
would eat me. Then a king approached 
me carrying the club with which they kill 
their captives, who spoke saying that 
having captured me from the Perot, that 
is to say the Portuguese, they would now 
take vengeance on me for the death of 
their friends, and so carrying me to the 
canoes, they beat me with thcir fists. 
Then they made haste to launch their 
canoes, for they feared that an alarm 
might be raised at Brikioka, as indeed 
was the case. 

Before launching the canoes they 
bound my hands together, but since 
they were not all from the same place 
and no one wanted to go home empty- 
handed, they began to dispute with my 
two captors, saying that they had all 
been just as near to me when I was 
taken, and each one demanding a piece 
of me and clamouring to have me killed 
on the spot. 

Than I stood and prayed, expecting 
every moment to be struck down. But at 


last the king, who desired to keep me, 
gave orders to carry me back alive so 
that their women might see me and 
make merry with me. For they intended 
to kill me Kawewi Pepicke; that is to 
prepare a drink and gather together for 
a feast at which they would eat me. At 
these words they desisted, but they 
bound four ropes round my neck and I 
was forced to climb into a canoe, while 
they made fast the ends of the ropes to 
the boats and then pushed off and com- 
menced the homeward journey. 


Chapter XIX. How my people came 
out when the savages were carrying me 
away, intending to recapture me, and 
how they fought with the savages. 


There is another island close by the 
one where I was captured in which 
water-birds nest which are called 
Uwara, and they have red feathers. The 
savages asked me whether their 
enemies the Tuppin Ikins had been 
there that year to take the birds during 
the nesting season. I told them that the 
Tuppin Ikins had been there, but they 
proposed to visit the island to see for 
themselves if this was so, for they value 
the feathers of these birds exceedingly 
since all their adornment depends upon 
them. It is a peculiarity of these birds 
that when the are young the feathers are 
a whitish-grey. They then become dark 
grey and so they fly for about a year, 
aftcr which the feathers turn red, as red 
as paint. The savages made for this is- 
land, hoping to take the birds, but when 
they were a distance of some two gun- 
shots from the place where they had left 
their canoes, they looked back and saw 
behind them a number of Tuppin Ikin 
savages with certain of the Portuguese 
who had set out to recapture me. For a 
slave who was with me had escaped 
when I was taken and had raised an 
alarm. They cricd out to my captors that 
unless they were cowards, they would 
turn and fight. My captors turned about 
and those on the land assailed us with 
blow-pipes and arrows while we 
replied. My captors then unbound my 
hands leaving the cord still fastened to 
my neck, and as the king had a gun and 
a little powder, which a Frenchman had 
given him in exchange for some 
Brazilian wood, I was forced to shoot 
with it towards the land. 

After both parties had skirmished 
for atime my captors, fearing that those 
on shore might be reinforced with 
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canoes and might give chase, made off 
with three casualties and passed about 
a gun-shot distance from the fort at 
Brikioka where I had been stationed, 
and as we passed I had to stand up in 
the canoe so that my companions might 
see me. They fired two large guns from 
the fort, but the shot fell short. 


In the meantime some canoes had: 


set out from Brikioka in pursuit, hoping 
to overtake us, but my captors rowed 
too fast, and when my friends saw that 
they could do nothing, they returned to 
Brikioka. 


Chapter XX. Jn what manner my 
captors returned to their own country. 


When we were about seven miles 
from Briokoka towards the country of 
the savages it was by the sun about four 
o’clock in the afternoon of the same day 
on which I was captured. 

My captors passed by an island and 
ran the canoes ashore, intending to 


in which to spend the night, and they 
returned to the mainland where there 
were huts which they had erected pre- 
viously, and it was night when we came 
there. The savages beached the canoes 
and lit a fire and afterwards took me to 
it. There I had to sleep in a net which 
they call in their tongue Jnni. These nets 
are their beds and they make them fast 
to two posts above the ground, or if they 
are in the forest they tie them to two 
trees. So I lay there with the cord which 
I had about my neck tied high up in a 
tree, and they lay round about me all 
night and mocked me saying in their 
speech: Schere inbau ende, which is to 
say" “You are my bound beast.” 
Before daybreak we were once more 
on our way and rowed all day, so that by 
Vespers we were some two miles from 
the place where they intended to spend 
the night. Then great black clouds arose 
behind me which were terrible to see, 
and the savages laboured at the oars, 


The men went into their huts with their bows and 


arrows, leaving me to the pleasure of the women 


who gathered round and went along with me, some 


in front and some behind, dancing and singing the 


songs they are wont to sing to their own people 


when they are about to eat them. 


spend the night there, and they carried 
me from the canoe to the land. I could 
scarcely see, for I had been wounded in 
the face, nor could I walk on account of 
the wounds in my leg, but could only lie 
down on the sand, 

Then they stood round me and 
boasted that they would eat me. 

So in mighty fear and terror, I 
bethought me of matters which I had 
never dwelt upon before, and con- 
sidered with myself how dark is the vale 
of sorrows in which we have our being. 
Then, weeping, I began in the bitterness 
of my heart to sing the Psalm: “Out of 
the depths have I cried unto thee.” 
Whereupon the savages rejoiced and 
said: “See how he cries: now is he sor- 
rowful indeed.” 

Then they considered and decided 
that the island was not a suitable place 


striving to reach land and to escape the 
wind and darkness. But when they saw 
that their efforts were in vain they said 
to me: Ne mungitta dee Tuppan do 
Quabe, amanasu y an dee Imme Ranni 
me sisse, which is to say: “ Speak with 
your God that we may escape the wind 
and rain.” I kept silence, but prayed in 
my heart as the savages required of me: 
“O almighty God, Lord of heaven and 
earth, who from the beginning hast suc- 
coured those that call upon thee, now 
among the heathen show thy mercy to 
me that I may know that thou art with 
me, and establish thee among these 
savages who know thee not, that they 
may see that thou hast heard my 
prayer.” 

I lay bound in the canoe and could 
not turn myself to regard the sky, but the 
savages looked steadfastly behind them 


and commenced to say: Oqua moa 
amanasu which means: “The great 
storm is departing.” Then I raised 
myself as best I could and looked back 
and saw that the clouds were passing, 
and I praised God. 

When we came to land they did with 
me as before and bound me to a tree, 
and lay about me all night telling me 
that we were approaching their country 
where we should arrive on the morrow 
about evening, at which I rejoiced not 
at all. 


Chapter XXI. How they dealt with me 
on the day on which they brought me 
to their dwellings. 


On the same day about Vesper time 
(reckoning by the sun) we came in sight 
of their dwellings after we had been 
journeying for three days. The place to 
which I had come was thirty miles dis- 
tant from Brikioka where I had been 
captured. 

When we were near the dwellings I 
saw that the place was a small village 
with seven huts and it was called Uwat- 
tibi (Ubatiba). We landed on a beach 
close by the sea, and there were the 
women folk in a plantation of mandioca 
roots. They were going up and down 
gathering roots and I was forced to call 
out to them and say: A junesche been 
ermi vramma, which means: “I your 
food have come.” 

As we landed, all the women, young 
and old, came running out of the huts, 
which were built on a hill, to stare at me. 
The men went into their huts with their 
bows and arrows, leaving me to the 
pleasure of the women who gathered 
round and went along with me, some in 
front and some bchind, dancing and 
singing the songs they are wont to sing 
to their own people when they are about 
to eat them. They then carried me toa 
kind of fort outside the huts called 
Ywara, which they defend against their 
enemies by means of great rails made 
like a garden fence. When I entered this 
enclosure the women fell upon me and 
beat me with thcir fists, plucking my 
beard and crying out in their speech: 
Sehe innamme pepikeae, which is to say: 
“With this blow I avenge me of my 
friend, that one who was slain by your 
people.” 

After this they took me into the huts 
where I had to lic in a hammock while 
the women surrounded me and beat me 
and pulled at me on all sides, mocking 
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me and offering to eat me. Meanwhile 
the men had assembled in a hut by 
themselves, drinking a drink which is 
known as Kawi, and having their gods, 
called Tammerka, about them, to whom 
they sang praises, since these gods, they 
said, had foretold my capture. I could 
hear this singing, but for half an hour 
none of the men came near me, and I 
was left with the women and children. 


Chapter XXII. How my two captors 
came to me and told me that 
they had presented me to one 
of their friends, who would 
keep me and slay me when I 
was to be eaten. 


At this time I knew less of 
their customs than I knew 
later, and I thought to myself: 
now they are preparing to kill 
me. In a little time the two 
men who had captured me, 
namely Jeppipo Wasu and his 
brother, Alkindar Miri, came 
near and told me that they has 
presented mc in friendship to 
their father’s brother, Ipperu 
Wasu, who would keep me 
until I was ready to be eaten, 
when he would kill me and 
thus acquire a new name. This 
Alkindar Miri had then 
promised to present Ipperu 
Wasu with the first prisoner 
he caught. And I was that prisoner. 

My two captors told me further that 
the women would lead me out Aprasse. 
This word I did not understand, but it 
significs a dance. Thus was I dragged 
from the huts by the rope which was still 
about my neck to the dancing place. All 
the women came running from the 
seven huts and seized me while the men 
withdrew, some by the arms, some by 
the rope about my throat, which they 
pulled so tight that I could hardly 
breathe. So they carried me with them, 
for what purpose I knew not, and I 
could think only of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and of his innocent sufferings at 
the hands of the Jews, whereat I was 
comforted and grew more patient. They 
brought me to the hut of their king, who 
was called “Vratinge Wasu,” which 
means the great white bird. In front of 
this hut was a heap of fresh earth, and 
they brought me to it and sat me there, 
holding me fast. I could not but think 
that they would slay me forthwith and 
began to look about me for the club 


Iwera Pemme which they use to kill 
their prisoners, and I asked whether I 
was now to dic, but they told me “not 
yet.” Upon this a woman approached 
carrying a piece of crystal fastened to a 
kind of ring and with it she scraped off 
my eyebrows and tried to scrape off my 
beard also, but I resisted, saying that I 
would dic with my beard. Then they 
answered that they were not ready to 
kill me yet and left me my beard. But a 
few days later they cut it off with some 


scissors which the Frenchmen had 
given them. 


Chapter XXIII. How [the women] 
danced with me before the huts in 
which their idols Tammerka had been 
Set up. 


After this they carried me from the 
place where they had cut off my 
eyebrows to the huts where they kept 
their idols, Tammerka. Here they made 
a ring round me, I being with two 
women in the centre, and tied my leg 
with strings of objects which rattled. 
They bound me also with sheaves of 
feathers arranged in a square, which 
they fastened behind at my neck so that 
they stood up above my head. This or- 
nament is called in their language 
Arasoya. Then the women commenced 
to sing all together, and I had to keep 
time with the rattles on my leg by stamp- 
ing as they sang. But my woundcd leg 
was so painful that I could hardly stand 
upright, for the wound had not been 
dressed. 


Chapter XXIV. How, after they had 
danced, they brought me home to 
Ipperu Wasu who was to kill me. 


When the dance was ended I was 
handed over to Ipperu Wasu who 
guarded me closely. He told me that I 
had some time to live. And the people 
brought the idols from the huts and set 
them up around me, saying that these 
had prophesied that they would capture 
a Portuguese. Then I replicd that the 
idols were powerless and 
could not speak, and that 
even so they lied, since I was 
no Portuguese, but a 
kinsman and friend to the 
French, and that my native 
land was called Allemania. 
They made answer that it was 
I who lied, for if I was truly 
the Frenchmen’s friend, how 
came it that I was among the 
Portuguese? For they knew 
well that the French were as 
much the enemies of the Por- 
tuguese as they were, and 
that they came every year in 
their boats, bringing knives, 
axes, mirrors, combs and 
scissors, and taking in ex- 
change Brazilian wood, cot- 
ton and other goods, such as 
feathers and pepper. These 
men were their good friends 
which the Portuguese were not. For the 
Portuguese, when they came to the 
country and settled there, had made 
friends with their enemies. Moreover, 
the Portuguese had come to their 
country, desiring to trade with them and 
when they had gone down in all 
friendship and entered the ships, as 
they are to this day accustomed to do 
with the Frenchmen, the Portuguese 
had waited until sufficient numbers 
were on board, and had then seized and 
bound them, carrying them away to 
thcir enemics who had killed and eaten 
them. Others the Portuguese had slain 
with their guns, committing also many 
further acts of aggression, and even 
joining With their enemies and waging 
frequent war, with intent to capture 
them. 


NEXT ISSUE: How my captors made 
angry complaint that the Portuguese 
had slain their father, which deed they 
desired to avenge on me. 
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Take a mild cathartic. Bleed 
off ten or twelve ounces of 
blood. Eat vegetables. Drink lit- 
tle and retire early... 

Swamps and marshes ex- 
posed to the heat of the sun ex- 
hale noxious effluvia and cause 
intermittent and remittent 
fevers. 

With this wisdom gleaned 
from the works of a traveler 
describing his 1809 jungle 
sojourn, we arrived in the 
Peruvian village of Tingo 
Maria. 

In Quechua, the word fingo 
signifies any place where a 
river first becomes navigable to 
a dugout canoe or balsa raft. 
Tingo Maria is just such a site 
on the rushing Huallaga River 


belowthe eastern slope of the Andes. Not far from civilization, 
Tingo Maria is just a few hundred kilometers from the 
Peruvian capital of Lima. Its location behind a barrier of 


The author at rest on a calm section of the river. 


Text and photos by Ashley Simms 
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4,572m (15,000 ft) peaks, how- 
ever, isolates it out of all 
proportion to its physical dis- 
tance from civilization. 

We drove into Tingo over a 
new road that wound into the 
cloud-filled eastern jungle 
country, or Montaria. Just two 
days after our arrival, massive 
landslides made this route im- 
passable. 

The year was 1941, but it 
might just as well have been 
1541. As a tingo the town quite 
possibly existed in the tur- 
bulent times of Lope de 
Aguirre, the mutinous Con- 
quistador who murdered 
Pedro de Urstia and Fernando 
de Guzman and set off on his 
own bloody voyage in search 


of El Dorado. A few survivors of this expedition struggled 
back to civilization bearing wild tales of treachery, attacks by 
savage Indians, and accounts of fantastic hardships. Aguirre 
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Tom Terry and a log of “topa" (balsa) that is to go on the first raft. 
4 


journeyed on down the Huallaga and Marajion. From there 
he sailed 1,609 kilometers on the Amazon then vecred off to 
reach the Orinoco and eventually the Atlantic. Before he met 
his death in 1561, shot by his own soldiers, Aguirre turned 
against his king, slaughtered the sick and wounded among his 
forces, murdered many of his loyal troops and in his madness, 
even drew his sword and slew his own daughter lest she 
provoke scorn as the offspring of a traitor. 

It was this epic tale of Aguirre which captured my imagina- 
tion and Ied me to Tingo and the Huallaga. 

The heat is heavy in Tingo, the rain persistent, the jungle 
dense. Yet the climate, though hardly invigorating, is 
salubrious. Malaria is almost unknown and the people appear 
healthy and moderately industrious; something rare in the 
tropics. A few hundred meters above the town, the rumbling 
mal paso (treacherous rapids), prevent river craft from ven- 
turing farther upstream. 

From Tingo Maria to where the Huallaga joins the 
Maranon some 500km downstream, the river falls nearly 550m 
(1,800 ft). Rushing along with numerous malo pasos, 
whirlpools and eddies, through narrow passes and wide val- 
leys, it follows the terrain of the upper Amazon Valley. As it 
roars down the Andean slopes, it can rise three meters in a 
matter of hours. Changing its course from year to year, 
treachcrous stretches sometimes disappear while huge 
landslides crashing down create new hazards to navigation. 
We saw many natives paddling from chacra to chacra, but 
unpredictable and dangerous, the Huallaga is seldom used for 
long distance travel. 

The heavy work of river transport is doné by the amazing 


balsa raft.! A native wood, balsa is extremely light, highly 
resilient. It can support many times its weight and shed any 
amount of water. Only on a balsa dare one challenge the 
turbulent Huallaga rapids. But, however buoyant and spa- 
cious, a large balsa is difficult to maneuver, and disaster comes 
quickly to a raft that hits a rock or ledge in a fast current. Still, 
even in the hands of a master, these craft necessarily have 
short lives and will be abandoned once they’ve shot the rapids. 

For our trip down the Huallaga, Thomas Terry, Jr. and I 
stocked up as best we could on equipment and supplies. It was 
largely a matter of guesswork though, since we knew no one 
who had made such a trip. It was clear, as well, that the locals 
of Tingo Maria considered our whole enterprise foolhardy, 
especially since there were rumors that landslides a hundred 
miles or so downstream had created new and dangerous 
malos pasos. 

Still, having once expressed their doubts, and after a dire 
warning or two, they warmly recommended that we hire two 
river men, or bogas, who lived in Bella Vista, a town some ten 
days downstream. Both, they said, had spent years on the 
river, paddling and poling canoes and maneuvering balsas 
through the rapids. 

We eventually worked out a deal with these bogas, but even 
then it took them several days to actually get down to work. 
Then, late one afternoon, “La Rapida” started to take shape. 
Since the older of the two bogas was clearly the boss, we called 
him “Namcro Uno.” Over the next few days, we watched in 
fascination as our craft grew into a handsome lady of twelve 
logs. 

"Halen construction is an art passed down from generation 


1. In Spanish the word balsa means raft. Our balsa wood is called topa by the Peruvian natives. Henceforth the word balsa will be used in 


the Spanish sense. 
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to generation by river dwellers of the Montafia. On the larger 
rivers such as the Ucayali and the Marajion, onc often sees 
rafts of forty or more logs; rafts that can haul several tons of 
cargo. Whatever their size, however, not a single nail or spike, 
not a piece of cord or wire is used. 

We watched Nimero Uno standing knee deep in water 
notch a pole with his machete and fit it into a crossbeam. He 
used strong, green vines (lianas) to lash the logs together. Our 
bogas worked until all twelve logs had been tied firmly in place 
providing a strong and resilient platform. It turned out that 
some logs were not completely straight. These our bogas 
positioned with the straight end towards the prow, the 
crooked ends being left to float unbound at the rear. 

In the next step of construction, sharpened sticks of jungle 
hardwood are driven into the soft balsa logs. Spaced every 
meter or so, these sticks support a barbacoa, or platform made 
of cafia brava, a species of bamboo which grows like grass 
along the banks of the river. The cane is woven with bark from 
a jungle tree using an intricate system of loops and knots. To 
build the balsa, our shipwrights used only their machetes and 
what they found close at hand. When they ran out of material, 
they simply strolled deeper into the great mass of surrounding 
greenery. 

It was late May. The rainy season was over, the river 
comparatively low, and the alos pasos posed less of a threat. 
The river was ripe for travel. 

- Although bound by no set schedule, we, the proprictors 
and only passengers of La Rapida, were ready and cager to 
begin our adventure. Alas, like many other Latin events, our 
departure was delayed, while our two-man crew, thcir work 
completed, drifted off to join a 
noisy despedida, or going-away 
party. The whole town seemed 
on vacation and no one seemed 
to appreciate our impatience 
to embark. 

Finally, a well-meaning by- 
stander suggested that we 
might induce our bogas to 
depart with a promise of free 
coca and aguardiente. Well, 
why not? Sold by the kilo 
throughout the Andes, coca 
leaves, chewed with a small 
amount of lime produce a 
minute quantity of cocaine. 
The effect is a mild high. 
Aguardiente, on the other 
hand, is more direct. A crudely 
distilled cane liquor, it packs 
an almost nuclear potency. 
Coca and aguardiente are 
deemed essential equipment 
for every river trip. 

We tracked our bogas to a 
small store where we found 
them on the floor sharing a bot- 
tle of Andean White Lightning. 
Our offer accepted, they 
managed to achieve an upright 
position and promised to be at 


from his pockets. 


Sad news! 


Tingo Maria—Billion Dollars. Certainly these four words 
would have had no valid connection fifty years ago. However, I 
recently read a newspaper article with a Tingo Maria datcline 
which read, in part: “lingo Maria is the capital of the billion 
dollar coca industry in Peru’s Iuallaga Valley.” It went on to 
speculate that if one were to pick up a Huallaga native by the 
feet and shake him, acool $1,000 in American dollars might drop 


As overdrawn as this may be, coca, which to the Tingo native 
is as benign as tea is in Britain or yerba mate in Argentina, has 
become locked with drug wars, international finance and a 
deadly commerce. Certainly “OLD Tingo Maria” had no 
Opulence, but neither was there abject poverty or hunger. Has 
this been traded for a few dollars, raids by government soldiers, 
reprisal shootings of the Sendero J.uminoso and all of the politics 
of drugs and money. I hope not, but the Huallaga Valley may 
now be the most newsworthy valley in the world. 

—Ashley Simms, 1990 4% 


the “dock” within the hour. Mission accomplished, we went 
back to the river to load the last few boxes of supplies. 

It was not long before Nimero Uno appeared with Alber- 
to, a twelve-year-old orphan. Alberto, he announced, was to 
be our new apprentice boga. The sun was already well on its 
way through the equatorial sky. In no mood for a lengthy 
argument with Nimero Uno, we put up no resistance and so 
Alberto joined our crew. Casting off the heavy soga that 
served as a hawser, we finally pushed our raft out into the 
stream. 

Rafting brings out a wild, vagabondish, Huckleberry Finn 
feeling of freedom that defies description. In the river, La 
R4pida picked up speed. Our bogas crouched on the forward 
crossbeam using their short paddles to steer the craft. With 
an uncanny sixth sense acquired from many years on the river, 
Nimero Uno navigated, gauging the river’s depth from the 
reflection of the sun on the water as he steered a course 
downstream. Paddling vigorously, he propelled our craft 
around sandbars, away from sunken stumps, cliffs and 
protruding rocks. After a few anxious moments, growing 
accustomed to sudden surges in the rapids and the eddying 
and swirling of the water around our strange craft, we decided 
to relax and enjoy ourselves. 

The aficrnoon was beautiful. The sun sets early near the 
equator and toward evening the birds of the forest begin their 
strange symphony of cries and shricks. Parrots and parakeets, 
toucans and macaws and huge red hcrons soared in flocks 
across our bow, speaking their jungle language above the 
rolling stream. At other times we floated along with only the 
musical clicking of the stones in the riverbed to break the 
silence. Even through three or 
four meters of water, we could 
hear the staccato click-click- 
tinkle of rock against rock as 
we approached a rapid. It was 
as though someone were play- 
ing weirdly ona flute miles and 
miles away. 

The sun dropped below the 
wall of forest and Nimero 
Uno declared he could no 
longer find the river currents. 
To travel further, he said, was 
ae 2 Ss} not safe. Beaching the raft, we 
discovered a small, dil- 
apidated hut in an abandoned 
chacra and made camp. Two 
or three meters above the 
water, we felt safe from a sud- 
den rise in the river. 

A blitz attack of 
mosquitoes arrived as dusk 
fell. Up from the grass they 
came and down from the trees, 
as we dashed for the cover of 
our mosquito-proof tent. 
Close at hand a bird cried. 
“That means rain,” said 
Nimero Uno, and indeed just 
minutes later the heavens 
broke loose as our crew 
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scrambled to secure our raft 
against the inevitable rise in the 
river. Many times during the 
next two weeks we heard the 
distinctive cry of that bird, and 
never once did our jungle 
weather prophct make a bad 
prediction. 

On our second day we 
shoved off carly into a muddy 
stream that had risen two 
meters during the night. 
Patches of sun flickered infre- 
quently through the clouds. 
Floating peacefully along, we 
were treated to the serenity of 
a Cook’s tour of the Amazon 
wilderness. 

The jungle is too dense a 
habitat to support many ver- 
tebrates. Wc had heard tales of 
sloths and tapirs, but saw 
neither in the wild. Monkeys 
there were, however, and we 
caught glimpses of them as they 
chattered at us from the trees. 
Our guides ate monkey, they 
told us, and prized the liver as 
a great delicacy. 

Now and then we passed 
men on the shore sluicing gold. 
They hailed us, but we abandoned any plans to join them upon 
Icarning that they earned an average of 40 cents a day. We saw 
other men building rafts, epairing boats, and fishing. Eschew- 
ing the pole and hook, natives catch fish with barbasco or 
dynamite. Dynamite is preferable, of course, being both the 
surest and easiest method. Barbasco root is mashed and 
thrown into the river where its narcotic qualities stun the fish. 
Fishing with barbasco is a bit more tedious, but effective 
nonethcless. It’s also cheaper. 

On day three, we stopped at a small harbor town consisting 
of two houses unromantically called “Estanco de la Sal,” or 
salt concession. Estanco, with its brace of tambo huts, plays 
host to most river travelers. Balsa owners pull in to build 
larger, sturdier craft before venturing again on the river to 
face the rapids farther downstream. Pulling ashore at Estan- 
co, we passed through a cloud of sandflies. Sandflics, we 
learned, are active during the day. Mosquitoes have the night 
concession. 

The owncr of the larger of the tambos offered us lodging 
in his thatched dwelling. Boasting several rooms, it was a 
virtual riverside mansion in comparison to other jungle huts 
we had seen. We stayed in Estanco three days while our bogas 
tore La Répida apart, and adding new logs, proceeded to 
rebuild her from stem to stern. 

Estanco is a drab little settlement surrounded by a sea of 
mud and shallow water on three sides. Any color it gets comes 
from the local lepidoptera. For some reason, hundreds of 


Our bogas worked frantically to 
prepare the craft. First they tied down 
our supplies lest they be swept 
overboard. Next, using strong sogas 


they lashed Terry and me to the deck. 


butterflies congregate on onc 
particular patch of the river 
bank. Why they choose this 
one stretch of mud is unclear. 
It’s probably a secret between 
them and the men who study 
their habits. 

In Tingo Maria, we met an 
enterprising American but- 
terfly hunter. Lacking the 
usual butterfly net, he arrived 
with only a few ripe bananas 
and a bottle of aguardiente. 
After peeling the bananas, he 
soaked some pieces in the liq- 
uor, and put them out on the 
mud, It turns out that bananas 
and booze are irresistible to 
these fluttering denizens of the 
riverbank. Soon _ our 
countryman was strolling 
among butterflies dizzily 
drunk and unable to fly, col- 
lecting specimens at his 
Icisure. 

Had Estanco and its two 
dozen inhabitants felt in need 
of a mayor, they would have 
undoubtedly elected the 
European who ran the local 
supermercado. This young 
German counted his customers not just among the locals, but 
from the river people who dropped in to buy matches, beer, 
and dynamite. This agreeable jungle entrepreneur was dodg- 
ing the draft, disdaining the honor of serving in Hitler’s 
Wehrmacht. Far from his homeland, surrounded by strangers, 
he yet seemed to find sufficient solace in the companionship 
of an attractive Peruvian lass who taught him Spanish. | 
occasionally wonder if he ever returned to the Fatherland. I 
suspect not. 

It was at Estanco that we got our first glimpse of the 
infamous vampire bat. Spanish explorers wrote much about 
these flying mammals, causing amazement and disbelief 
among the readers of their day. And one writer nearly a 
century ago reported that his brother awoke to find a bat 
sucking blood from his toc. The creature was imaginatively 
described as an animated drill, poking its snout in the wound 
and flying in circles to decpen the puncture.2 

Our host regaled us with stories of the bats killing chickens 
and sucking the blood from the backs of horses and mules. It’s 
widcly believed thereabouts that bats inject an anaesthetic 
before they indulge in their nocturnal repasts. However, the 
bats of Estanco gave us no trouble. 

We lay awake in our mosquiteros, underneath the thatched 
roof of the tambo and listened to the sounds of the jungle — the 
croaking frogs, the cries of night birds, and the insects all 
screeching and clucking and rubbing their wings together in 
one grand choral assembly. A merry group of cockroaches, as 


2. Avnarrative of Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro, Wallace, London, 1853. A vampire bat does not in fact suck blood; they bite a hole 
in the skin and, because their saliva contains an anti-coagulant, they simply lap up the blood as it flows from the wound. 
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large as mice, seemed shod in wooden shoes as they scurried 
across the cafia brava floor of the tambo. Caught in the beam 
of my flashlight insects of every size raced back and forth up 
and down the walls. 

We were now ready to Icave Estanco. As our host and his 
family waved goodbye from their doorstep as we pushed off. 
Our new balsa was a sturdy, square raft of 19 poles, about 9m 
(30ft) long by 3m (10ft) wide. It looked much the same as La 
Rapida, but was fitted out with large oarlocks on the prow. In 
these rested two huge oars. We were soon to marvel at the 
strength of our bogas. Small and thin, they manhandled the 
heavy oars, rowing tirelessly pausing to rest only briefly now 
and then. We christened our formidable masterpicce of jungle 
transportation “La Intrépida.” 

Each evening just before the arrival of the mosquitoes, our 
crew pulled ashore, tied up the raft and began thcir culinary 
chores. Unfortunately, the fare seldom varied. Our usual meal 
consisted of boiled plantains, rice, and yuca” root with an 
occasional can of sardines served up as the piéce de résistance. 

At one chacra, however, fortune smiled. Here we were able 
to buy two chickens — one for us, one for the crew. But we had 
to act fast to pluck and dress the fowl in that brief interval 
between the departure of the sandflies and the arrival of the 
mosquitoes. Nimero Uno set to work immediately, plucking 
the birds jungle fashion — while they were still alive. 

Four days below Estanco, the Huallaga sweeps through the 


famous mal paso of Coyumba. We got a foretaste of what lay 
ahead during a day traversing smaller malo pasos. Floating 
through the jungle, we saw no sign of man along the banks; no 
other balsa or canoe on the river. Even the bird life seemed 
to diminish. The river changed from a lazy, meandering 
stream with little turbulence into stretches of swirling 
whitewater. 

The first recorded trip through Coyumba was made in 1560 
by Lope de Aguirre. Despite their legendary truculence and 
dash, I could well imagine the fearful terror of these early 
explorers upon hearing the approaching roar of seething 
whitewater. 

Nearing Coyumba, the muffled boom increases with each 
bend of the river until its thunderous roar seems to dominate 
the entire universe. As it nears the falls, the river with all its 
isolated little channels comes together, merging into one huge 
jet. Pressed into a narrow channel of less than 46m (150ft), it 
speeds up and roars between walls of solid rock, flowing 
rapidly through snake-like switchbacks, racing forward into 
right angle turns that create churning maelstroms on either 
side. Hollows gouged out along the cliffs add their special 
whirl and bubble to the increasing thunder. Sogas and vines 
dangle from sheer walls and here and there a tenacious shrub 
or tree clings to the near-vertical rock. 

Our bogas worked frantically to prepare the craft. First 
they ticd down our supplies lest they be swept overboard. 


3. Not the American yucca, but a name used in the Peruvian montana for mandioca. 
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Finishing the “Barbacoa." 
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Next, using strong sogas they 
lashed Terry and me to the 
deck. 

As we swirled around the 
final bend before the rapids, 
our craft turned around. 
Desperately guiding our raft 
into the right channel our bogas 
fended off rocky outcrops, as 
we headed downstream stern 
first. According to Nimero 
Uno, this is the safest way to 
ride out the rough water under 
the falls since the uneven logs 
protruding from the stern 
break the force of the waves. 
With the falls just ahead, our two sailors lashed the giant oars 
firmly in the oarlocks and braced themselves. We were now 
at the mercy of the raging river. 

It was like careening down the spillway of some giant dam, 
We hit a wall of turbulent whitewater. The impact tilted our 
balsa skyward. A moment later we were swaying like a ham- 
mock in a violent wind. Streamers of foam washed over the 
barbacoa. Balsa logs creaked and groaned, audible even over 
the roar of the river. Our speed doubled again and yet again 
and then, suddenly, it was over. The tempest passed. Ahead, 
the river smoothed out, the roar subsided to a gurgle as our 
craft slowed, floating silently between cliffs lined with caves. 
Looking back up the canyon toward the rapids, we could see 
Coyumba battering the cliffs, but it looked a lot less sinister 
from below. 

Bella Vista is an isolated little town of some 1,500 people 
situated on the Huallaga between the river’s two great rapids. 
From here it’s a dangerous, but rapid trip downstream to 
Yurimaguas. The return trip is also dangerous and not at all 
rapid, since it requires poling laboriously upstream, portaging 
around the rapids, and hours of hacking through nearly im- 
penetrable jungle. The few jungle paths are more easily 
traveled by the slender boa than by man. But Bella Vista, for 
all of its isolation, is simpdtico. 

The town slopes gently downhill to the river’s edge. Above, 
on a jutting promontory one can look downstream across the 
lower foothills of the Andes and watch the Huallaga wind and 
twist, forming and destroying islands as it goes. It is for this 
view that the town has acquired the name Bella Vista. 

A breeze sweeps up the valley cooling the town and 
blessedly ridding the settlement of many winged creatures 
that make jungle life so annoying. Even the dogs are friendly 
in Bella Vista. The inhabitants greeted us with warmth and 
gave us a room in one of the town’s principal edifices, a 
building that boasted whitewashed walls and a concrete floor. 

Charming and clean, Bella Vista is not at all like one usually 
imagines a jungle town a few degrees from the equator. After 
a day or two everyone treated us like natives. One villager even 
asked, “Why don’t you stay here? Forever, if you wish. This is 
anice place. You will learn to like it.” Frankly, I was flattered. 
I would like to return to Bella Vista. 

There was an electric generator in Bella Vista. The vil- 
lagers had chipped in to buy it. It was too small to power 
electric lights, but that was not its real purpose. The town’s 
principal entertainment was the radio. The generator was 
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Crhumta and Baquero deserve their 


notoriety. The waves we encountered, 
whirling and boiling, topped 
Coyumba by ten feet. But now we 
were seasoned river travelers. It was 


our bogas who were frightened. 


used to charge the batteries 
that operated the two radios. 
Most programs originated in 
Lima, but BBC and other 
short wave broadcasts could 
also be heard. In the homes 
that bordered the central 
plaza, people left their win- 
dows open. Crowds would 
gather around and listen to the 
radio. One evening I stood in 
the plaza, and in complete 
astonishment listened to an 
FDR “Fireside Chat.” 

The inhabitants of Bella 
Vista admired La Intrépida, 
and praised her stoutness. Still, when we announced our plans 
to continue downstream, one and all assured us that La 
Intrépida was no match for the formidable malos pasos of 
Chumia and Baquero that awaited us. Our crew seemed to 
share this view, for they soon informed us that they would not 
be going on. And after all Bella Vista was their home. So it 
happened that we abandoned La Intrépida on the playa at 
Bella Vista. 

In the end, we accepted the offer of a local shopkeeper and 
booked passage on one of his large cargo rafts due to head 
downriver in a few days. There were the usual risks, of course. 
One of his rafts had been lost in the rapids the year before. 

In a little less than a week we said our goodbyes, gave away 
much of our gear, and loaded the rest on the raft. From now 
on, we were no longer ship 6wners, merely passengers. Our 
new crew seemed far less skillful, our new craft less wonderful. 
We gave it a name, too, however, it’s unprintable. 

A few hours below Bella Vista roar the /os pasos Chumia 
and Baquero separated by 91m (300ft) of placid water. Our 
new bogas were visibly fearful of what lay ahead. 

Once again the river narrowed and rushing between high 
cliffs, picked up speed. Blinded by the rain we could barely 
make out the rapids until we were upon them. This time our 
bogas made no attempt to reverse our craft. Instead, they 
mercly mancuvered us into the center of the stream, lashed 
the oars in their oarlocks, and sought refuge on the barbacoa. 

Chumia and Baquero deserve their notoriety. The waves 
we encountered, whirling and boiling, topped Coyumba by ten 
feet. But now we were seasoned river travelers. It was our 
bogas who were frightened. 

Beyond these two great rapids, the river widens and slows. 
After catapulting down the eastern slopes of the Andes it 
drops very slowly on its long meandering journey to the 
Atlantic. Our boatmen were in a hurry to reach Yurimaguas, 
so we traveled at night, sleeping on the palm fronds which 
covered the cargo and the barbacoa. Our bogas brought sand 
and twigs aboard and in the cold and untropical night, we 
huddled gratefully around a warm and welcome fire. 

We glided slowly into Yurimaguas like a train approaching 
a city, passing chacras, rafts, canoes, and even a hacienda or 
two. When we finally glimpsed the long playa at Yurimaguas, 
we had been on the river for 87 hours. 

Terry flew back to Lima. I lingered in Yurimaguas for a few 
days and then sailed down the Amazon aboard a small 150-ton 
river boat. Oo 
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Strange that in this age of high-tech computers and space probes, we 
still lack accurate heights for some of the mountains in our own 
hemisphere. In the more distant and less accessible Himalaya, we have 
accurate figures for the altitudes of the major peaks, although even 
there a controversy arose a couple of years ago about Everest. In South 
America, where the highest mountains in the Western Hemisphere are 
found, we are not even sure which peaks to consider. 

In this article, I will attempt an overvicw of the current situation 
based largely on my research, which has Icd me to climb some of the 
highest South Amcrican mountains and provided a few surprises about 
some of the lesser known peaks, as well. Plcase note that these are my 
personal views and not to be taken as final answers. Further technical 
studies are needed to make order out of the curious chaos that now 
reigns. 

Huscaran (6,769m) as 
seen from the Cordil- 


lera Negra while climb- 
ing a prehispanic wall. 
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To begin this discussion, let us look at a small 
area of Chile and Argentina which has what ap- 
pear to be five of the ten highest mountains in 
South America. All these peaks are over 6,500m 
(21,325 ft), and all are within 100 kilometers (62 
miles) of each other, making this the densest con- 
centration of 6,000m (19,685 ft.) moun- 
tains outside of Asia. It has been rather 
difficult to reach these mountains, but 
roads have recently been improved. At 
the base of Ojos del Salado there is now 
even a hotel. Ojos del Salado is generally 
considered the second highest peak in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

I said “generally” because several 
maps still erroneously list the height of 
Ojos del Salado as 7,084m (23,241ft), 
which, if true, would make it the highest 
mountain in the Americas. This error is 
based on an incorrect altimeter reading. 
The actual height of this mountain is 
6,885m (22,998ft), an altitude established 
over 30 years ago. (See “Ojos del Salado,” 
by Adams Carter, American Alpine Jour- 
nal, 1957.) Other maps give 7,010m 
(22,998) as the height for Ancohuma/II- 
lampu, but this, too, has proven to be in 
error. 

With altitudes of 6,960m (22,834ft) for 
Aconcagua and 6,885m for Ojos del 
Salado well-established, it would seem 


that the altitudes of the two highest Je coprapo 
mountains have been definitively [ S\-L-~— 


resolved once and for all. Well, the 
heights may be correct, but are thesc 
peaks definitely the highest? 


Tn 1985, Louis Glauser, Martin Erb, 
Alexander von Bergen and I climbed Pis- 
sis, to the south of Ojos del Salado. With 
an altitude of 6,779m (22,241ft), it is con- 
sidered the third highest peak. Without 
adjusting my altimeter, I found it read 
69m (220ft) higher on Pissis than it had 
on Ojos in similar, clear weather. Louis 
Glauser climbed Ojos two months later, 
and his altimeter read 20m (66ft) higher 
on Ojos but in storm conditions. 

It is now well known that altimeters arc 
fickle. If it were simply a case of two altimeters 
giving relatively higher readings for Pissis (the bad 
weather certainly raised Louis’ reading more than 
20m while on Ojos), I wouldn’t think much about 
it, assuming there existed a well-established height 
for: Pissis, that is. However, thanks to Evelio 
Echeverria and his bottomless well of information 
on the Andes, we know that this is not the case. 
(See his “Survey of Andean Ascents,” American 
Alpine Journal, 1973 and 1974; and Jill Neate’s 
Mountaineering in the Andes, 1987, for heights and 
additional information on the Andes.) 


Evelio sent me several maps of the Ojos del 
Salado region. The 6,779m figure for Pissis comes 
from a survey conducted by Riso Patron and pub- 
lished in 1902. Although many of the heights 
provided by Riso Patron are indeed accurate, 
some of those on his map are incorrect. For ex- 
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ample, he gives 6,769m as the altitude of Tres 
Cruces. As we shall sce, this is likcly to be far off 
the mark. The Polish team that climbed Pissis in 
the 1930s retained the same figure, although they 
did sort out which of Pissis’ summits is highest. 
Alter the Poles, there was an Argentine ascent in 
the 1950s, but it is unclear if they reached the 
highest summit. More recently, an Argentine team 
climbed Pissis’ second highest summit in 1983. As 
far as I am aware, neither of the Argentine expedi- 
tions came up with a new figure for Pissis’ altitude. 
Only Hans Stegmann apparently recorded a read- 
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The summit of Llullail- 
luca (6,739m) with the 


world’s highest ar- 
chaeological site. 


To get in[to 
Pissis] with 
our Jeep, we 
had to 
rebuild part 


of an old 
mining road, 

and then 

hike two 


more days 


ing close to my own when he gave the height as 
6,875m, but that was in the early 1900s. 

So the true height of Pissis is still up in the air 
(so to speak). But let us suppose for amoment that 
my altimeter reading was correct, and Pissis is 
actually 69m higher than Ojos. Add 69m to6,885m 
and with 6,954m 
we are awfully 
close to Acon- 
cagua’s 6,960m. 
An interesting 
question arises: 
What if the al- 
timeter reading 
was seven meters 
low? 

This is a good 
place to look 
briefly at altimeter 
readings. We 
know readings 
vary with the 
weather, changing 
with atmosphcric 
pressure. What is 
less well-known is 
the effect of air 
temperature, 
Most altimeters 
used by climbers 
have altitude 
markings based on 
an internationally 
approved “stand- 
ard atmosphere.” 
This “standard at- 
mosphere” is cal- 
culated as being 
roughly 5° Fahren- 
heit/-15° Cen- 
darhtc at 15,000 fect/4,572 meters. 

The air temperature in the high altitude desert 
of the southern Andes is generally much higher 
than this standard atmosphere. Hot air is less 
dense than cold air. To obtain a correct reading, 
an altimeter must be adjusted for air tempcrature, 
or it will give a lower and incorrect altitude read- 
ing when the air temperature is warmer than the 
standard atmosphere, and vice versa. According 
to a chart that deals with these differences, if the 
temperature is 50°F higher than the “standard,” 
the altimeter will read 550ft (168m) low for a 
5,000ft (1,524m) altitude gain. This explains why 
we consistently had low readings on high peaks 
such as Ojos del Salado. 


Although readings vary considerably with 
pronounced temperature differences and al- 
titudes of several thousand fect, they are not so 
dramatically affected by small increases in eleva- 
tion. If Pissis’ altitude is 6,779m, this is only some 
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100m lower than Ojos. Even a significant tempera- 
ture change, therefore, (and it was maybe 20° F. 
colder on Pissis) would not account for my reading 
of 6954m for Pissis. The chart indicates a 20°F. 
temperature difference will show up as a 5m dif- 
ference per 100m of altitude. My reading on Pissis, 


‘however, was 175m (574ft) higher than 6,779m 


under similar weather conditions. 

Despite its height, Pissis has been ignored by 
climbers. This is not surprising since it is not chal- 
lenging for serious (i.e. technical) climbers, is lo- 
cated in a barren, rarely visited region and cannot 
even be seen from any easily accessible location. 
Even getting close is somewhat problematical. To 
get in with our Jeep, we had to rebuild part of an 
old mining road, and then hike two more days to 
its base. This road has since been improved, but 
still requires a 4-wheel drive vehicle. As it turned 
out, climbing Pissis turned up yet another height 
problem; that of Boncete. 

Bonete is even less accessible than Pissis and 
the subject of even greater misinformation. On 
some maps its altitude is listed as 6,850m while 
others list it as 6,380m. To make things worse, 
some people distinguish between a Bonete Chico 
anda Bonete Grande with the Bonete Chico being 
higher on some maps and lower on others. In 
addition, there are maps that show the two peaks 
in a north-south line, while others show only one 
peak, and some climbers insist there are two 
peaks, but east and west of each other! 


In 1986, we organized an expedition which we 
hoped would establish once and for all the heights 
of Bonete and Pissis. Robert Lyall, Director of 
Operations for the mining company Anglo 
American Chile (which supported our work), 
came up with a clever system to get accurate 
altitudes using two base points and a reflecting 
device. We felt prepared to the point of overkill 
once we were outfitted with 4-wheel drive 
vehicles, radio gear, excellent equipment donated 
by Patagonia and REI plus 25 horses and mules 
and desert bikes, and were assured that renowned 
Scottish climber Hamish MacInnes would be join- 
ing us. As things turned out, what with Hamish’s 
late arrival and some other problems, we barcly 
had time to accomplish our goals, some of which 
were a bit unusual to be sure. On a satellite photo 
we could see that Bonete and Pissis make up part 
of a ring of volcanos enclosing a high (ca. 5,550m, 
18,044f1) plateau. Near the middle of the plateau 
is a crater roughly 5km (3mi) wide, nearly 400m 
deep containing a lake some 2km wide. As far as 
we knew, no one had investigated the crater or 
climbed the peaks along the western side of the 
plateau. During our expedition, we boated on the 
lake in the crater, dove at 5,200m in another lake 
at the foot of Pissis, and had the unusual ex- 
perience of climbing a mountain inside the crater. 
(All of us noticed that climbing inside the crater 


was rather tiring. Hamish was later told that the 
high concentration of sulphur accounted for our 
fatigue and has roughly the same effect on the 
body as climbing at an additional 2,000m [6,562ft] 
of altitude!) 

Louis Glauser and I climbed Bonete first. On 
the summit just after a bit of 
bad weather that doubtless 
raised the reading some- 
what, my altimeter read 
30m (100ft) lower than it 
had on Ojos. We paid a 
price for underestimating 
Bonete’s height (and the 
distance) and didn’t get 
back to camp until just 
before daylight. 

Unless Bonete Grande 
refers to one of Bonete’s 
lower summits on its long 
north ridge, there is no 
separate mountain of any 
respectable height in that 
direction. If it refers to the 
peak to the east, then 
Bonete “Grande” cannot 
be much over 6,100m and is 
probably less. It seems ob- | 
vious that only the main 
peak should be called 
Bonete, and a separate 
name be given to the much 
lower peak to the east. 
Since it is close to a place 
marked Pefias Azules, I would recommend that it 
be called Cerro de Penas Azules. The Bonete 
name problem is not the only one in this region. 


Depending on which map you look at, there are 
mountains with different heights and names to the 
west and southwest of Bonete, as well. For ex- 
ample, Reclus is a name given to a peak west of 
Bonete. Riso Patron gives it a height of 6,316m. 
The Poles give its height as 6,320m (20,735ft), but 
call it Vcladero and locate Reclus to the north 
with a height of 6,130m. Since on most maps 
Vcladcro is the name given to a mountain further 
south, it seems best to keep the name Reclus for 
the 6,320m peak. Glauser and I climbed this 
Reclus, finding Inca ruins in the process, and we 
did get a reading which, adjusted, comes close to 
the 6,320m height. To the north of it is a low, flat 
massif followed by two volcanic cones which we 
called Los Gemelos (The Twins). On the higher 
northern cone we got a reading close to 6,130m 
(20,111ft). The Veladero to the south of Reclus is 
usually given a height of 5,357m (17,575ft), this 
having been provided by Riso Patron. Antonio 
Beorchia made the first modern day ascent in 1986 
and estimated its altitude at around 6,300m 
(20,669ft). Patrick Tierney and I climbed it in 1988 


and found its height to be 6,436m (21,115ft), or the 
same as that listed on a revised Argentine map. 

I noted earlier that one of the expedition’s goals 
was to firmly establish heights for Pissis and 
Bonete. In the case of Bonete, the two base points 
could not be set up in time. While Louis and I were 


climbing to the south, Chilean members of our 
tcam made the ascent of Pissis’ second (eastern) 
summit. There they waited two days to send the 
signals to the hase stations. Alas, bad weather on 
both days made this impossible. 

At the beginning of this article, I mentioned 
there were five peaks over 6,500m (21,325ft) in the 
Ojos del Salado region. The two remaining ones 
are Incahuasi and “Cazadero.” Before dealing 
with them, however, | should explain why I have 
selected 6,500m as the cutoff for the “highest 
mountains.” 

Most mountaincering journals (not to mention 
most of the world), prefer to list heights in meters 
rather than feet. The “Top Ten” mountains, a 
convenient grouping, nearly equals the number of 
mountains over 6,500m in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Were we to include peaks over 6,400m, the 
list would get a bit cumbersome. Also, the group- 
ing of a dozen 6,500m mountains provides some- 
thing of a parallel to the classic grouping of the 
fourteen 8,000m peaks in the Himalaya. (Wonder 
if anyone has climbed all dozen of the highest 
Andean peaks? I am aware of only two men who 
are close to having done so.) 

To return to the remaining two mountains, 
Incahuasi is usually given a height of 6,610m 


The view to the south- 
west from the summit of 
Incahuasi (6,610m). 
The arrow points to 
Ojos del Salado 
(6,885m). 


Depending 
on which map 
you look at, 
there are 
mountains 
with different 
heights and 
names to the 
west and 
southwest of 


Bonete 
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An aerial view towards 
Pissis (left) (ca. 
6,900m) and Bonete 
(ca. 6,800m) (right) 
from just above 
Copiapo (6,052m) 
(lower center), 


O jos del 
Salado is the 
world’s 
highest 
“active” 
volcano, its 
fumaroles 
being a couple 
of hundred 
meters below 


the summit 


(21,686ft). My adjusted altimeter produced a 
reading close to this figure. 

Many question marks still surround Cazadero. 
Wrongly shown on some maps (e.g. the Chilean 
1:500,000 one) as west and southwest from Ojos 
and close to it, it is in fact, more south by south- 


west. The Chilean map shows a 6,493m peak at 
Cazadero’s true location and another 6,493m 
mountain, Nacimiento, to the south of it. Clearly 
there was an error and the 6,493m figure was used 
twice. The Poles and Riso Patron locate Cazadero 
correctly and give its altitude as 6,669m and 
6,637m respectively, although calling it by dif- 
ferent names. “Cazadero” was the name proposed 
by Evelio Echevarria and accepted by those who 
made its first ascent. Riso Patron called the 
6,493m peak (6,552m on his map) Nacimiento del 
Cazadero. I climbed both the 6,669m (21,850ft) 
peak (“Cazadero”) and the 6,493m (21,302ft 
“Nacimiento”) and found my adjusted altimeter 
readings to be at least 100m (328ft) lower for both. 


The height of Tres Cruces to the west of Ojos del 
Salado is often listed as over 6,500m. The Poles 
give its height as 6,630m, and Riso Patron in 1902 
lists its height as 6,769m. In 1924 Riso Patron gives 
another height, this time listing it as 6,620m 
(21,719{t). To complicate matters, two climbers I 
asked who have separately ascended the central 
and highest summit of Tres Cruces, agree that the 
Chilean 1:500,000 map and Mario Fantin’s es- 
timate, which give the height of this mountain as 
6,330m and 6,356m respectively, are closer to the 
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true altitude. This is, therefore, one mountain that 
clearly needs to have its height accurately estab- 
lished, and when this is done, it conceivably could 
be included among the other 6,500m-plus peaks. 

Just for the record, the altitude for most of the 


other 6,000m mountains in this region are close to 


those found on the Chilean maps, i.e. 
El Muerto (6,470m), El Fraile 
(6,060m), Los Patos (6,250m), 
Copiapo (6,052m), Pena Blanca 
(6,020m), Ermitano (6,187m), San 
Francisco (6,020m), etc. We verified 
most of these heights ourselves. 


Before leaving this area, and in keep- 
ing with our theme of “highest,” I might 
add that Ojos del Salado is the world’s 
highest “active” volcano, its fumaroles 
being a couple of hundred meters 
below the summit. The area has some 
of the world’s highest unfrozen bodies 
of water (we saw one some 50m in 
diameter at about 5,900m/19,357{t on 
Bonete and several larger lakes above 
5,500m), one of the world’s highest 
hotels (Murray Lodge at 
4,500m/14,764ft), and one of the most 
spectacular high altitude desert views 
I have seen: it is from the summit of 
Pabellon de la Laguna Verde 
(5,815m/19,078ft) looking out over the 
Salina de la Laguna Verde with dif- 
ferent colored lakes, sand and rocks, 
and with the peaks of Ojos del Salado, 
Tres Cruces, Cazadero, etc., in the background. 

Now we can turn to the other 6,500m (21,325ft) 
mountains. Those with altitudes well established 
include Huascaran (6,769m/22,208ft) and 
Yerupaja (6,617m/21,709f1) in Peru, and Llullail- 
laco (6,739m/22,109ft) on the border between 
Chile and Argentina. (The latter peak has the 
world’s highest archaeological site.) The altitudes 
of Mercedario (6,770m/22,211ft) in Argentina, 
Sajama (6,542m/21,463ft) in Bolivia, and Tupun- 
gato (6,550m/21,489ft) in Chile are also widely 
accepted, listed as they are on fairly accurate maps 
issued by military geographical institutes in the 
respective countrics. Riso Patron has Sajama at 
6,520m (an often used figure) and Mercedario at 
6,670m. 

Several other mountains occasionally listed 
with altitudes above 6,500m are, in fact, definitely 
lower, e.g. Ancohuma and its close neighbor Il- 
lampu (generally acknowledged to be 
6,427m/21,086ft and 6,362m/20,872ft, respective- 
ly), Illimani (widely accepted to be 
6,462m/21,201ft, but listed as 6,402m on the 
Bolivian Instituto Geogréfico Militar’s 1:50,000 
map) and Coropuna (generally credited to be the 
6,377m/20,922ft on the Peruvian Instituto 
Gcografico Militar’s 1:100,000 map, but also given 


as 6,425m on some maps). Because of an old error, 
Tocorpuri still can be found listed as 6,755m 
(22,162ft). It is actually only 5,755m (18,881ft). 
Cachi or Libertador is often noted as having an 
altitude of 6,720m. Riso Patron gave it 6,310m, and 
one Argentine map listed 6,380m as did the U.S. 
Operational Navigation Chart of 1:100,000, which, 
unfortunately, is often inaccurate, and this figure 
was close to what we measured with an adjusted 
altimeter. Antofalla was noted on one occasion as 
over 6,500m, but many maps list it at 6,100m or 
6,440m. My adjusted reading was close to the 
latter figure. Galan occurs on some maps with a 
height of 6,600m, but Mathias Rebitsch, who 
climbed it, came up with 6,000m, and the U.S. 
Operational Navigation Chart has it at 6,116m. 
Echevarria informs me that it is actually about 
5,550m (18.208ft). 

This covers most of the mountains that have 
been listed with altitudes higher than 6,500m. Ob- 
viously, the actual height of several of these peaks 
is still in doubt. Nonetheless, a discussion of their 
altitudes does focus attention on where informa- 
tion is lacking and what future work needs to be 
done. 

The question of heights is of little interest to 
many climbers, especially as several of the 6,500m 
mountains are volcanos offering no challenging 
routes. Some of these were climbed by the Incas 
500 years ago. However, a fair number of people 


in the countries concerned do care about heights, 
and some of them care passionately. 

My list of the highest peaks does not take into 
account separate summits of the same massif, For 
example, some sources list the north (6,654m) and 
south (6,769m) summits of Huascaran as two 
separate mountains. Still, if this approach were 
followed with any consistency, we would have 
quite a mess, indeed. Pissis, Aconcagua, Bonete 
and Ojos del Salado all have other summits, albcit 
most are not as dramatically distinct as those of 


10. Cazadero 
11. Tupungato 


Huascaran. 
1. Aconcagua 6,960m/22,834ft 
2. Pissis 6,900m/22,638ft 
3. Ojosdel Salado  6,885m/22,588ft 
4. Bonete 6,800m/22,309ft 
5. Mercedario 6,770m/22,211ft 
6. Huascaran 6,769m/22,208ft 
7. Liullaillaco 6,739m/22,109ft 
8. Yerupaja 6,617m/21,709ft 
9. Incahuasi 6,610m/21,686ft 


6,560m/21,522ft 
6,550m/21,489ft 


12. Sajama 6,542m/21,463ft 


It should be obvious from the above article that £ 
I have occasionally had to estimate altitude. It will § 
be interesting to see how my list compares to 
accurate readings once they become known. O 
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By Victor M. Ponce 


On September 26, 1560, an expedition led by the conquistador 
Pedro de Urstia left Santa Cruz on the river Huallaga in 
northeastern Peru to search for El Dorado. On July 20, 1561, 
remnants of the original expedition under the leadership of the 
mutinous Lope de Aguirre reached the island of Margarita off 
the central coast of Venezuela. The course taken by Aguirre to 
reach the sea remains clouded in controversy. Did he go by way 
of the Rio Negro-Cassiquiare-Orinoco, as implied by the early 
Spanish writers, or did he descend the full length of the Amazon, 
as indicated by Humboldt, the noted German naturalist and 
explorer, and Southey, the respected British historian? This 
article revisits this centuries-old controversy. 


The expedition of Pedro de Ursa in search of El Dorado 
in 1560-61 (see Craig Sorensen’s “Wrath of Aguirre,” South 
American Explorer, No. 18) poses one of the most intriguing 
puzzles in the history of South American exploration. While 
still on the Amazon, Fernando de Guzman and Lope de 
Aguirre turned on their leader Pedro de Ursta. On the night 
of January 1, 1561, a group of mutineers ambushed Ursia in 
his hammock and stabbed him to death with their rapiers. 
Guzman took charge and the expedition continued until some 
months later a crazed Aguirre ran amok and with some men 
felled Guzman with a volley of arquebus fire. Aguirre reigned, 
henceforth with terror and bloody deeds which have no paral- 
lel in the annals of the South American conquest. After a 
voyage of almost ten months, Aguirre reached the island of 
Margarita off the coast of Venezuela. At Barquisimcto on 
October 27, 1561, he met his end, shot by his own soldicrs. 

The question of whether Aguirre reached the Atlantic 


ne True Way 


through the Orinoco or through the Amazon remains a sub- 
ject of controversy to this day. If Aguirre reached the ocean 
by ascending the Rio Negro, crossing the Cassiquiare Canal 
and then descending the Orinoco, he would undoubtedly have 
been the first European to accomplish such a feat. If so, the 
discoveries of Aguirre are both extensive and important. If, 
instead, he reached the Atlantic by descending the Amazon 
to its mouth, his feat is largely overshadowed by the momen- 
tous voyage of Francisco de Orellana, who preceded him by 
nearly twenty years (see Herrera). 


Early accounts of the Aguirre expedition 


The earlicst account we have is a manuscript by Francisco 
Vazquez, a soldier who described all the horrors he witnessed 
during the expedition up until he escaped at the island of 
Margarita. This manuscript, now at the National Library of 
Madrid, is entitled “A narrative of all that happened in the 
expedition to Omagua and El Dorado, which the governor 
Pcdro de Ursiia went to discover, treating also of the mutiny 
of Fernando de Guzman, Lope de Aguirre and other tyrants.” 

A second contemporaneous account of the expedition, 
also at the National Library of Madrid, is a manuscript written 
by Toribio de Ortiguera, entitled “Expedition down the river 
Marafion, with all that happened in it, and other notable 
events worthy to be known.” Ortiguera was in Venezuela in 
1561, and sent forces against Aguirre. He recorded all the 
details of the unhappy expedition down the Marafion which 
hc heard from many sources, and this enabled him to write an 
account, which differs in no material point from that of 
Vazquez. 
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The first published account of the expedition was that of 
Friar Juan de Castellanos, entitled “Elegias de Ilustres 
Varones de Indias.” The history of the expedition is contained 
in “Parte ii, Elegia xiv, Cantos ii to vii,” published in Spain in 
1588 (sec Markham). Castcllanos gives a detailed account of 
the principal events, and his information was probably dcrived 
from the same sources as those of Ortiguera, that is, fram men 
who were actually eye witnesses to, and perhaps participants 
in, the events they described. 

Vazquez, Ortiguera, and Castellanos were contemporaries 
of Aguirre. The next to chronicle Aguirre’s career was Friar 
Pedro Sim6n, who lived some years afterwards. His account 
is by far the most complete and because Sim6n relied exten- 
sively on Vazquez’s manuscript, it is no less accurate. Sim6n’s 
account, entitled “Noticias Historiales de Tierra Firme,” was 
published in Spain in 1627. It is also possible that Sim6n may 
have conversed with other followers of Aguirre, or at Icast 
with men who took part in the final battle that ended with the 
traitor’s death. Sim6n’s account, translated into English for 
the Hakluyt Society, has heavily influenced the thinking of 


later historians. 

According to Markham, the absence of any solid facts 
makes it difficult to establish Aguirre’s true role in the history 
of geographical discovery. Clearly, it is the opinion of early 
Spanish writers that the mutineers made their way to the 
Atlantic by ascending the Rio Negro from the Amazon, pass- 
ing through the Cassiquiare Canal, and descending the 
Orinoco to its mouth, Markham quotes the Spanish historian 
Acosta as saying: 


The great river, called by some the river of Amazons, by 
others Maranon, and yet by others the river Orellana, flows 
from the mountains of Peru, from whence it receives a great 
abundance of water, both of rain and of rivers; then passing 
by the great plains of Paititi, Dorado, and the Amazons, in 
the end it falls into the ocean, almost right against the 
islands of Margarita and Trinidad. 


Apparently Acosta got his information from someone who 
sailed with Pedro de Urstia and who witnessed the seditious 
and pernicious acts of the tyrant Lope de Aguirre. Another 
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early Spanish writer, Friar Cristoval de Acufia, in his “New 
Discovery of the Great River of the Amazons,” published in 
1641, says: “God did not permit that he (Lope de Aguirre) 
should discover the principal mouth by which this great river 
(the Amazon) enters into the ocean, but he came out on the 
coast opposite the island of Trinidad, where, by order of his 
Majesty, he was put to death...”. These assertions not- 
withstanding, Humboldt and Southey the respected British 
historian, saw no reason for supposing that Aguirre ever left 
the Amazon. 

These conflicting views appear to be rooted in the con- 
fusion regarding the true course of the rivers Maraiién (or 
Amazon) and Orinoco that existed at the time. The confusion 
was so great that Friar 
Sim6n wrote he was unable 
to “clearly determine which 
of these two rivers is the 
Maraiién, so it must remain 
unsettled until someone 
writes about the matter with 
better information...” pe 

To throw additional light 
on the mystery and at the 
risk of refueling the long- 
standing controversy, I have 
endeavored to research the 
facts and opinions regarding 
the true course of Aguirre’s 
voyage. - 
Quito 


ECUADOR Len 


Arguments in favor of the 
Cassiquiare route 


The strongest argument 
in favor of the Cassiquiare 
route is found in Friar 
Sim6n’s narrative. Simén 
states that the expedition, 
after spending three months 
building two brigantines, 
sailed downriver, and 
“entered an arm of the river 
to the left, by Aguirre’s or- 
ders, who feared that if they 
went to the right, that they would remain in those lands...” 
(Aguirre wanted to return to Peru rather than to continue the 
search for El Dorado). Markham notes that at this point, 
Aguirre seems to have entered some mouth of the Japura, and 
sailing upstream reached the Rio Negro. Later in Simén’s 
narrative, he states that Aguirre, after ridding himself of 
Guzman, “directed his course to the left, by a branch of the 
river, his intention being not to sight any village or people on 
the right side, having received information that the Omaguas 
dwelt in that direction...” ‘ 

For eight days and seven nights they navigated going always 
to the left, and passing many islands, peopled by naked In- 
dians with bows and arrows. Eventually, they rcached the 
country of the “Arnaquinas” a Carib tribe voracious for 
human flesh. Markham speculates that these may have been 
the “Arckainas,” a tribe that lives on the Rio Negro and on 
the headwaters of some of its tributaries. Furthermore, Friar 
Acuna states that the traitors came out on the coast opposite 
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the island of Trinidad, implying that they had reached the 
ocean by way of the Rio Negro-Cassiquiare-Orinoco route. 


Arguments against the Cassiquiare route 


Friar Sim6n’s narrative lacks much detail respecting the 
presumed route of Aguirre’s expedition through the Rio 
Negro, the Cassiquiare Canal, and the Orinoco. There is no 
mention in Sim6n’s narrative of a change in the color of the 
waters (the water of the Rfo Negro is black, while the water 
of the Cassiquiare is decidedly brown). More importantly, 
there is no mention of the falls they would encounter in their 
passage down the Orinoco. Finally, Sim6n’s account fails to 
explain how the two brigantines (each capable of carrying 
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two-hundred men) “of such strong hulls that they might have 
been armed as vessels of war of three-hundred tons,” and 
several small boats and canoes were able to ascend the falls 
of the Rio Negro, the rapids of the Cassiquiare and descend 
the great Maipurés, Atures, and other cataracts of the (mid- 
dle) Orinoco. 

In 1851, the British naturalist A.R. Wallace ascended the 
Rfo Negro from Manaus (Brazil) to Javita (Venezuela). He 
describes his passage through the first falls on the Rio Negro 
in this way: “At So José we were to leave our little vessel, and 
proceed in two smaller ones, as the stream was now so rapid 
that we could not make much way, and the falls a little higher 
up were quite impassable for our large canoe.” (Wallace’s 
original canoe was 10.5m. (35ft.) long and 2.2m (7 ft.) wide). 
Later, Wallace’s party reached the Sao Gabriel Falls, the 
principal falls on the Rio Negro. He describes the journey in 
this way: “Here the river is narrower, and an island in the 
middle divides it into two channels, along each of which rolls 
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a tremendous flood of water down an incline formed by 
submerged rocks...Here we could only pass by unloading the 
canoe almost entirely, and then pulling it up amidst the foam- 
ing water as near as possible to the shore.” It took Wallace’s 
party four days to negotiate the passage of their canoe through 
the Rio Negro rapids, which spread over a length of about 48 
kilometers (30 miles). It is difficult to see how Aguirre could 
have ascended these rapids with his two brigantines. Continu- 
ing his narrative of navigating on the Rio Negro, Wallace goes 
on to say that “the products of the Upper Rio Negro, prin- 
cipally piassaba, pitch, and farinha, are bulky and require 
large vessels to take them downriver, but they can be traded 
for iron and cotton goods which can be brought upriver in a 
very small canoe. Large vessels, too, 
cannot possibly return up the cataracts. 
Those made in the Upper Rio Negro, 
therefore, never return there, and the 
small traders require a new one annual- 
ly. They are sent downriver and used in 
the navigation of the Amazon and of all 
its branches not obstructed by falls or 
rapids.” 

Humboldt, in volume 5 of his Per- 
sonal Narrative describes his ascent 
through the many rapids of the Cassi- 
quiare (sce the author’s “With Hum- 
boldt on the Cassiquiare,” South 
American Explorer, No. 23.). For ex- 
ample, about the rapids of 
Cananivacari, Humboldt says: “We dis- 
covered the Rio Daquiapo to the south, 
the Guachaparu on the north, and a 
distance later, the rapids of 
Cananivacari. The velocity of the cur- 
rent being two meters per second, we 
had to struggle against the turbulent 
waters of the rapids.” In volume 4 of his 
“Personal Narrative,” Humboldt states 
that the great cataract of Maipurés, on 
the Orinoco, is formed by rocky dikes, 
which join several islands together. 
Among these dikes, the “Salto de la 
Sardina” is “nearly nine fect high, and 
forms by its breadth a magnificent cas- 
cade.” If indeed Aguirre ascended the Cassiquiare and de- 
scended the Orinoco, it is difficult to see why Friar Sim6n who 
is usually so detailed in his descriptions, would leave out an 
account of how these obstacles were surmounted. 


Arguments in favor of the Amazon route 


Sim6n’s narrative states that at the village of the Arna- 
quinas, Aguirre’s men, observing the ebb and flow of the water 
conjectured that they were not far from the sea. If the Arna- 
quinas were indeed a tribe on the Rio Negro (or the Cassi- 
quiare), it is difficult to see how the tides could have been felt 
at such a considerable distance inland. Simon states that “they 
continued their voyage, and got amongst a large number of 
islands, which confused them. They now had to row, {author’s 
emphasis] particularly as the coming in of the tide made the 
waters contrary to them....,” implying that up to then they had 
gone mostly with the current. There is no earlier mention of 


The arguments against 


the Amazon route appear 
to exist mostly in the 
imagination of some of 
the early historians of 


the Aguirre voyage. 


an ascent of the Rio Negro (or the Cassiquiare) which would 
have undoubtedly required a tremendous effort on the part of 
the rowers. : 

On Aguirre’s arrival at the ocean, and his progression to 
the island of Margarita, Simén states: “From the time the 
expedition left Santa Cruz (in Peru) until it reached the sea, 
they navigated for ninety-four days, and the rest of the time 
they spent in resting, building the brigantines, and other 
occupations. Aguirre, finding himself upon the waters of the 
ocean, ordered the vessels to steer for the island of Mar- 
garita... They had a steady sea and fair wind, and they (the two 
brigantines) did not separate from one another in the seven- 
teen days that it took to cross that gulf from the mouth of the 
river to the island of Margarita.” If in- 
deed they were already at the mouth of 
the Orinoco, it is difficult to understand 
why it took them an additional seven- 
teen days to reach the island of Mar- 
garita (see map). It stands to reason 
that they probably sailed from the 
mouth of the Amazon instead. By way 
of comparison, it took Columbus, on his 
first voyage, thirty-six days to sail from 
San Sebastidn in the Canary Islands to 
the island of San Salvador in the 
Bahamas, a distance more than three 
times the distance between the mouth 
of the Amazon and the island of Mar- 
garita. 

Humboldt briefly refers to Aguirre’s 
voyage in his Personal Narrative: “Lope 
de Aguirre, whose crimes and adven- 
tures form one of the most dramatic 
episodes in the history of the conquest, 
went, in 1561, from Peru, by the river of 
Amazons, to the island of Margarita...” 
Southey also appears to favor the 
Amazon route in describing the arrival 
of Aquirre at the island of Margarita: 
“He [Aguirre] dispatched Diego de 
Tirado to the city of Margarita, to say 
that they had descended the Orellana, 
and were in great distress for provisions 
and supplics....” However, Southey’s 
principal source was Sim6n, who referred to the same incident 
in these terms: “The traitor then sent his captain of horse, 
Diego Tirado, with two or three friends, to the city of Mar- 
garita, to say that they had missed their way sailing out of the 
Marafién, and were in great want of provisions...” (ob. cit., 
Chapter XXVI), It is not clear from this passage whether 
Sim6n was referring to the Orinoco or the Amazon. However, 
in the introduction to the same chapter, Sim6én distinctly 
states: “The first Spaniard who sailed out of the mouth of this 
river was Captain Francisco de Orcllana....” So it seems, that 
arguments in favor of the Amazon route are also present in 
Sim6n’s narrative. 


Arguments against the Amazon route 


The arguments against the Amazon route appear to exist 
mostly in the imagifiation of some of the early historians of the 
Aguirre voyage. Acufa’s view that Aguirre descended the 
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Orinoco rather than the Amazon is suspect, because Acufia’s 
work focused on the rediscovery of the River Amazon by the 
Portuguese Pedro Texeira, who, starting from Paré (now 
Bclém, Brazil), reached Quito (Ecuador) in 1638. Friar 
Acuna, a rector at the college at Cuenca, was commissioned 
to accompany Texeira on his return to Para, with orders to 
observe everything along the way, noting down the names of 
all Indian tribes, the names of the tributary rivers, and to write 
a full report to the Council of the Indies, which he published 
in 1641. Thus, Acufia was probably biased in his brief refer- 
ence to a competing expedition which had preceded him by 
nearly eighty years. 


Concluding remarks 


In summary, the question of whether the Aguirre expedi- 
tion reached the Atlantic by way of the Orinoco or the 
Amazon remains a mystery to this day. The Orinoco theory is 
certainly attractive, given its epic dimensions. The idea that 
Aguirre ascended the Rio Negro, stumbled into and through 
the Cassiquiare Canal to descend the Orinoco and reach the 
Atlantic ocean near the island of Margarita is certainly far- 
fetched; but then, those were times of extraordinary feats! 
Reason, however, appears to favor the Amazon course. There 
is no mention in the accounts of the chroniclers of the for- 
midable physical difficulties that Aguirre and his men would 
have faced had they taken the tortuous route up the Rio 
Negro, through the Cassiquiare and down the Orinoco to the 
ocean. Indeed, had Aguirre attempted this feat, the challenge 
might have diverted his mad energies from the bloody in- 
trigues and cruel excesses which led to his demise. 
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By D. Bruce Means 


ver since 1803, when it was first 

described and received its scien- 

tific name Lachesis muta, the 
bushmaster has occupied a front-run- 
ning position among poisonous snakes. 
A mysterious, even awe-inspiring ser- 
pent, prominent herpetologists jump at 
the chance to sec it in the wild. Zoos vie 
for the opportunity to display a 
specimen of the world’s largest pit viper 
(commonly ranging from 2 to 2.5 meters 
[7 or 8 feet], but recorded up to 3.65m 
[12 feet] long). 

My own fascination with Lachesis 
muta (meaning silent snipper of the 
thread of life, after Lachesis, the Greek 
Fate responsible for determining the 
length of life) dates back to the 1940s 
when I was a kid. 

The bushmaster is all superlatives: 
the world’s largest pit viper, producer 
of a venom among the most toxic of all 
the vipers, the most dangerous snake in 
Latin America (80 percent mortality 
rate even after medical treatment) and 
so on, 

Driven to bring back a bushmaster, 
zookeeper Raymond Ditmars mounted 
an expedition to Trinidad. He even 
published a book about this experience 
... but, alas, he never got to see a single 
bushmaster in the field. A famous 
photograph of the preserved head of a 
bushmaster appears in Ditmars’ classic, 
Snakes of the World. Reprinted many 
times, it is a side view of the snake with 
mouth partially open, huge fangs bared. 
Either the photograph has been 
touched up to highlight the vertical 
pupils, or the light reflecting eerily off 
the iris heightens the impression that 
this is a sinister and cvil reptile. Indeed, 
this old: photo is downright scary. 
Coupled with the snake’s size and 
toxicity, this photograph has done much 
to spread the mystique of this mag- 

© — nificent creature. 
4 Comments about the snake’s rarity 
—. are common in bushmaster literature. 
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Ditmars never encountered one, and 
speaking with officials at the Instituto 
Clodomiro Picado in San Jose, Costa 
Rica in 1977, I was told that the bush- 
master is, indeed, very difficult to find. 
Later that week, I visited the Organiza- 
tion for Tropical Studies La Sclva field 
station where the station people told 
me that bushmasters were seen, but 
rarely. In the 24 hours I spent there, I 
never got to see one although I spent the 
night on the trails looking for a bush- 
master. 

I never did see a bushmaster until ten 
years later when I returned to OTS La 
Selva in the summer of 1987, and came 
across Harry Green of the University of 
California at Berkeley. He was working 
on the snake fauna. “I was in luck,” he 
told me. For two months Harry had 
been studying a 1.5m (5ft) male that he 
had equipped with a radio transmitter. 


Even better, he invited me along to look * 


for another bushmaster he had heard 
about that very day. The snake was 
reported to be just an hour’s walk away. 


is overcast. A small troop of bush- 

master enthusiasts — Harry, my two 
sons Harlcy and Ryan, Dave Hardy, Ian 
Stone and I set out along the Central 
Trail. We are all toting cameras and 
backpacks loaded with lenses and film, 
Before we have walked 15 minutes, a 
tropical drizzle falls. We don ponchos 
and stow our cameras. 

I wrote the following account fresh 
from memory, half on the evening of the 
21st of July; the remainder the morning 
of the next day, one-third the way up 
Volcan Arenal, while it was erupting! 

[From my field journal.] Harry has 
graciously given me his snake stick so I 
can catch anything that might be on the 
trail. I spearhead the entourage, with 
Ryan and Harley hot on my heels. Our 
hopes run high of seeing a fer-de-lance 
or some other snake, but most of all 


( t is 8:15 a.m., July 21st and the sky 


we’d like to see a bushmastcr. The 
forest is gloomy in the drizzle, and I 
have a hard time secing the dark forest 
path at my fect. 

A half-hour into our walk, Harry 
cries out, “Fer-de-lance!” I rush back to 
see a 46cm (18 inch) baby male with a 
yellow tail pinned under Harry’s boot. I 
must have stepped right on it or just 
missed it [as did my two sons] without 
seeing it on the dank forest floor in the 
foggy drizzlc. I grab its head and pick it 
up. We take shots of its open mouth and 
long fangs, then release it. Its coloration 
is a study in leaf litter camouflage. Says 
Harry as we resume our trek, “Well, at 
least we won’t be skunked now.” Harry 
has been apprehensive that the bush- 
master we seck might have moved since 
it was sighted 48 hours ago. 

After about an hour of steady walk- 
ing, we arrive at a site off the trail where 
lightning has struck a tall tree. Dead, 
the tree has lost all its branches and 
epiphytes. Only the trunk is left in the 
middle of a most perfect round hole in 
the otherwise dense canopy. This lets 
direct sunlight reach the forest floor for 
short periods. Sunlight is very impor- 
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tant for forest reptiles. They nced direct 
light to absorb the warmth required to 
digest a big meal, for instance, or to 
sustain the demands of pregnancy. 
The day before we arrived, a botanist 
was in the area studying seedling 
colonization and plant succession. As 
he was struggling over a high horizontal 
log beyond the edge of the tree fall, a 
well-camouflaged bushmaster rcared 
its head back defensively just a few feet 
away. When he recovered, the startled 
botanist marked the snake’s location. 
We head eagerly for the blue flag- 
ging in the distance. Approaching stcal- 
thily we whisper in hushed tones. Dave 
Hardy, in front, peers over a downed 
log and scans the ground. “I don’t think 
it is here,” he says with disappointment. 
Harry is mumbling words of disgust 


when Dave shouts, “Wait, there it is!” 
Jubilant, I move up for a look, but sec 
nothing at the spot where everyone is 
pointing some 3 meters (10 feet) away. 
Even when I carefully scrutinize every 
inch of ground, all I see is crinkly leaf 
litter on the darkly lit forest floor, with 
a small palm or fallen branch here and 
there. Suddenly the snake pops into 
view — exactly where I am staring. This 
comes as no surprise. In Florida, it has 
happened to me many times with east- 
ern diamondback rattlesnakes. The 
diamondback is dark with yellow lines 
breaking its pattern. The La Selva bush- 
master, however, is a light tan to light 
brown colored snake, with bold black 
markings. To spot it, look for a light 
patch in the litter. 


leaves, the bushmaster lies in coils, 
its head on top. I can clearly see its 
eyes, mouth and heat-sensitive pit. 
Harry estimates this snake is smaller 
than the one hc has been tracking. 
We group around to take 
photographs. I ask Harry if our 
electronic flashes bother the snake. 


f 'ts back flush with the top of the 


I grab its head and pick it up. We 
take shots of its open mouth and long 
fangs, then release it. Its coloration 

is a study in leaf litter camouflage. 


Bushmasters usually asleep in the 
daytime, he says, and the flash will rare- 
ly cause them to move. 

Although we are careful to keep our 
distance, it is clear that we have 
awakened it. For a long while I admire 
this wonderful work of life-art close up 
through my 200 mm lens. 

Walking back along the boundary 
trail, we are all clated. “Imagine seeing 
a wild fer-de-lance and bushmaster 
within one hour of each other,” I 
chuckle. I am blissfully content to be 
among the favored handful of people to 
have seen two bushmasters within 24- 
hours (We had viewed Harry’s study 
snake late the previous afternoon). 

But there is more to come. 

[Afternoon the next day.] “About an 
hour ago, I left Harley and Ryan at the 
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O. the way back from Fortuna, the volcano erupts 
with a mighty blast. The force nearly blows me off 


the road. I look up to see house-sized chunks of 


magma catapulting out of the crater and arcing 


downhill toward the steam vent... 


volcano. They planned to climb up toa 
steam vent about a third of the way to 
the top. We had been told this was a safe 
area below the zone of volcanic bombs 
and flying rock. After leaving my sons, 
I go into town. On the way back from 
Fortuna, the volcano erupts with a 
mighty blast. The force nearly blows me 
off the road. I look up to see house- 
sized chunks of magma catapulting out 
of the crater and arcing downhill 
toward the steam vent. In horror I 
watch, thinking I have sent my two sons 
to their deaths. I am mightily relieved 
when I see them scrambling down the 
side of the rumbling mountain. Harley 
and Ryan are wide-eyed as they rush by. 
The eruption has scared them badly. 
Later, they tell me that as they were 
nearing the steam vent, the ground 


started to shake and rumble. Suddenly, 
overhead, the volcano erupted with a 
terrible explosion. Looking up, they saw 
huge masses of red hot magma hurtling 
down upon them under a mushroom 
cloud that loomed above. “We’re 
doomed,” thought Ryan. The two of 
them crouched down, and hugging, said 
they loved cach other. Almost immedi- 
ately, a cloud of hot volcanic dust and 
ash rained down upon them, burning 
their arms. Bclow the vent, they were in 
no real danger, but from their perspec- 
tive, looking up at volcanic bombs fall- 
ing, it was a terrifying expericnce. 

I sit down on the lower slope of Vol- 
can Arenal. Grains of hot volcanic ash 
from a minor eruption just two minutes 
ago are raining on me as I write, At this 
moment, about onc-quarter the way up 


the volcano, I hear a chuff-chuff-chuff- 
ing. It’s steam from one of the 
fumaroles or big bubbles of magma 
bursting open or something. It sounds 
like a locomotive, and the interval be- 
tween sounds grows shorter even as I sit 
here. I fear another eruption. Harley 
and Ryan yell at me to leave [rumble]. 
In their haste to get away, they hardly 
slow down for thcir father. I understand 
their fear. This massive smoldering 
mountain “huffing” with periodic 
rumbles is, indeed, frightening. Thick 
clouds shroud the peak. They part now 
and then to reveal an awesome view of 
the conical summit. In those moments 
when the volcano is silent, I hear the 
black howler monkeys way off in the 
distant forest. 


ow to finish my bushmaster 
story. I hope I’m not erupted...I 
mean interrupted! 

Harry, I and the others pass the site 
where he has his five-footer under 
telemetric observation. We make a 
brief detour to see if it is still there. It 
isn’t! This comes as quite a surprise. It 
has been one of Harry’s discoveries that 
bushmasters are in the habit of remain- 
ing in one place for very long periods of 
time. This particular bushmaster had 
not moved from this spot for a record 
30 days. Until now! 

We follow Harry back to the lab to 
get his radiotelemetry receiver. Harry 
turns it on. He seems to have a little 
trouble adjusting the 27MHz receiver 
to the frequency of the transmitter in 
the snake. I am fascinated with his 
equipment. I’ve done a little snake 
radiotelemetry research of my own. At 
first we pick up a weak, low frequency 
signal, about 20m away from the spot 
where we last saw the bushmaster. This 
means that the snake is still in range. 

We walk around, occasionally pick- 
ing up a signal, but not the high-pitched 
tone we want to hear. Harry can’t seem 
to tune in the receiver properly. I follow 
Harry about 3 meters (10 feet) behind, 
frustrated that I cannot hear the low- 
frequency signal. Finally, to hear the 
signal better, I come up close. 

A discarded plank is lying a few in- 
ches above the ground on top of some 
lianas and other debris. We use it to 
cross back and forth several times as we 
search for a signal, then we move out 
toward a bare patch on the forest floor. 
It’s not the sort of place you would ever 
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look for a snake because if a snake were 
there, it would be obvious to all. As we 
move out across the open spot in lock 
step, I look over Harry’s right shoulder 
{small eruption overheard—lots of 
rumbling and venting of gases]. Sud- 
denly, Harry recoils backward against 
me. “Oh, God!” he gasps. As he jerks 
his right foot back, I see a large, coiled 
bushmaster rearing its head to strike. 

We tumble backwards then gawk in 
amazement at this marvelous, coiled 
creature — right there in the open next 
to a small philodendron. [Gritty ash 
falls on the page as I write]. Had our 
reptile been so inclined, Harry, at least, 
would have figured among the 
snakebite statistics. 


¢ catch our breath. Dave ar- 

rives and the three of us stand 

just feet away, admiring the 
bushmaster as it lies in tight spirals on 
the bare ground. Who would have 
thought to look for a giant poisonous 
snake on a patch of bare ground? Not 
us! 

Says Harry, “That’s a new snake.” 
How does he know, I ask. “This one is 
much larger,” he says. “It’s even bigger 
than the new one we just looked at.” 
Indced, the sight is impressive — as im- 
pressive as I ever imagined the sight of 
a live bushmaster could be. The two 
previous snakes we’ve seen palc in com- 
parison to this huge bushmaster coiled 
on bare clay, its head cocked. A snake 
worthy of respect. Its heat-sensitive pits 
tilt towards us at the working end of a 
Jong, handsome head. The thrill is all 
the more intense when we consider how 
easily Lachesis might have snipped the 
thread of Harry’s life. But this time she 
clects not to. I’m not sure whether I, 
being so close behind Harry and all, was 
in range of those horrible fangs, but I’m 
perfectly content with mercly the 
vicarious rush, 

Calmed down and having viewed the 
new snake to our heart’s content, we 
remember the telemetered snake and 
soon locate it—under the plank. The 
plank must have pressed down fairly 
hard on the snake what with Harry, 
Dave and I rushing back and forth— 
but it never moved. 

On this day I am one of only three 
herpetologists ever to encounter three 
wild bushmasters—all in the space of 
three hours on one rainy tropical morn- 
ing! 
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Explorers of the Amazon 
ANTHONY SMITH 
Viking, $21.95 paper 


A lively and often depressing survey 
of four centuries of Amazonian history, 
Explorers of the Amazon: commences 
with Pedro Caral’s discovery of Brazil 
in 1500 and winds up with the collapse 
of the rubber boom in the early 1900s. 
The golden age of Amazonian natural 
history peaked the middle of 19th cen- 
tury. Here Smith longs for a time 
machine and an invitation to dinner: 


I would more than welcome a 
chance to have attended a certain 
dinner in Santarém in 1849. The 
host was Captain Hislop. This 
Scotsman did not own the town of 
2,000 people on one bank of the river 
Tapajos, but he was its most ebul- 
lient citizen—and probably its 
richest. On the evening in question 
he had invited Alfred Wallace, 
Henry Bates, Richard Spurce, 
Robert King (assistance to Spruce) 
and two English residents of 
Santarém, Messrs. Golding and Jef- 
fries. The natural history of the 
Amazon was, as it were, gathered in 
that one room, Wallace, Bates and 
Spruce being (or about to be) the 
dominant collectors of the region. 


The patron of the dinner was Alexander 
von Humbolt, author of the books that 
had so fired the imagination of these 
young naturalists. 

If the history of Amazonia were all 
butterfly chasing and leaf pressing, how 
bucolic it would be, but the rubber 
boom brought the most unspeakable 
atrocities against native Indians and im- 
ported Barbadians, whose slave labors 
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built the now-celebrated opera house in 
Manaus. Smith tells the gripping story 
of how naive young American Walter 
Hardenburg, crusading British foreign 
officer Roger Casement, and Peruvian 
rubber tyrant Julio Cesar Arafia 
crossed paths in the early 1900s. 
Hardenburg’s newspaper stories and 
Casement’s government investigations 
exposed Arana’s horrific reign over his 
Putumayo River rubber empire. In the 
end, however, Malaysian rubber plan- 
tations, not public outrage, destroyed 
the Amazon rubber barons, 

While it could have used a bibliog- 
raphy, Explorers is an excellent intro- 
duction to a region rich in history. 

— Daniel Buck 


An Uncommon Guide to 

Easter Island 

Exploring the Archaeological 
Mysteries of Easter island 
GEORGIA LEE, PhD 

International Resources, $18.95 paper 


From its very first inside page, a 
color plate of Rapa Nui (Easter Island) 
as seen froma NASA satcllite, this book 
fulfills its promise as an “uncommon 
guide.” From the moai statue quarry to 
the island’s only village, Lee reveals her 
obvious intimacy with everything 
Rapanui. Filled with wonderfully sharp 
color photographs, this book provides a 
tour that only an expert can give. 

The book is divided into sections on 
the island’s archacological sites; the 
author provides insights on each, dis- 
pelling, for example, the myth of inter- 
tribal war perpetrated by Thor Heyer- 
dahl. When islands give guided tours, 
this colorful “myth-creating” is com- 
mon. A concise history of Easter Island 
and even a comparative chronological 


chart are included to help place the 
island in world history. Finally, there 
are pages tips on what to bring and 
wear, health considerations, money, 
entertainment, and what to bring to 
trade for local carvings. Like any good 
scholar, Lee also provides the reader 
with a list of her sources as well as 
suggestions for further reading. 

This is not your usual Easter Island 
book: while it covers the island’s an- 
cient mysteries and wonders beautiful- 
ly, it is also very much about its present, 
what the people are like and how they 
think. — Alan Davis-Drake 
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Por El Peré ‘ 

ESTUARDO NUNEZ 

Libreria El Virrey, Miguel Dasso 141, 
Lima 27, Peru or Suite 202, 2262 
Hall Place Washington, DC 20007, 
$18.00 paper 


Viajes Y Viajeros Extraneros Por El 
Pent is an enormously valuable refer- 
ence book that summarizes the explora- 
tions and travels of hundreds of notable 
foreign visitors to Peru, starting in 1528 
with the Spaniard Francisco Pizarro 
and finishing in 1976 with the Bulgarian 
Lada Galina. Summaries of the 
travelers’ fcats, itineraries, and publica- 
tions are organized by era and nation- 
ality. A 100-page appendix lists visitors 
in order of arrival and the zone 
traveled, making it easy to look up your- 
self and your friends. (There is a Bueno 
anda Bulnes, but no Buck; a Montaigne 
and a Monteagudo, but no Montague.) 
If you have traveled to Peru and are not 
mentioned in Viajes, it’s probably be- 
cause you didn’t conquer the Inca em- 
pire, find Machu Picchu, chart the 
Paucartambo, or publish a book. Let 
that be a Iesson to you. — Daniel Buck 


The Voyage of the Sanderling 
ROGER D. STONE 
Knopf, $19.95 cloth 


What’s the World Wildlife Fund to 
do when its sailor-journalist vice-presi- 
dent suggests that they sponsor his en- 
vironmental survey of the coast of the 
Americas, from Main to Rio? First, 
have him persuade a philanthropist to 
donate a spanking new 38-foot cutter to 
the organization; then lend it to him and 
hope something worthwhile comes of it. 
In The voyage of the Sanderling Roger 


D. Stone, former chief of the Time-Life 
News Bureau in Rio de Janeiro and now 
an officer of the WWF, has given us a 
journal of his trip, covering some 18 
months from late 1986 to early 1988. 

Stone contrasts early accounts of 
coastal ecology with his own observa- 
tions and those of knowledgeable lo- 
cals. The journals of European ex- 
plorers overflow with wonder at the 
abundance of the virgin coast. In 1633 
the Chesapeake abounded with fish, 
game, and “soyle so excellent that we 
cannot sett down a foot but tread on 
Strawberries, raspires, fallen mulberrie 
vines, acchorns, walnuts, saxafras, etc., 
and those in the wildest woods.” Now, 
says a biologist, “pick up a piece of 
Baltimore Harbor and it’ll stand up like 
a bowl of black Jell-O.” 

Stone has given us a series of snap- 
shots of many coasts and peoples. As we 
follow the Sanderling on her southward 
journey a composite view emerges — 
each region distinguished by its en- 
demic features, by the vicissitudes of its 
exploitation, and finally by its remnants 
ofits natural state. Leaving the U.S., the 
Sanderling plies the Bahamas and 
touches, in order, a pristine Cuba, 
devastated Haiti, the yacht-infested 
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Virgin Islands, and the poor and bat- 
tered, but still beautiful, Leewards and 
Windwards. Sailing from Barhados, 
Stone bypasses the Guianas and makes 
along passage to Fortaleza on the coast 
of Brazil. In this part of Brazil conser- 
vation is not yet even a dirty word: it 
remains largely an unknown concept. 
Sailing into Rio’s Guanabara Bay, 
which he remembers as unspoiled in the 
1960s, Stone confirms the worst: lining 
the bay are scores of industries and a 
population of nine million, all using the 
bay as a sewer. While this was a sad final 
note for a 7,000 mile journey, the trip 
was buoyed by hopeful signs at many 
points. — Bill Armstrong 


Travel Writing For Profit 

and Pleasure 

PERRY GARFINKEL 

New American Library, $8.95 paper 


Long dead Samuel Johson said 
something akin to “Oniy a blockhead 


writes for free.” A question then comes 
up: “Is there such a thing as a traveler 
who has never dreamt of turning a buck 
from the journey?” I doubt it. For the 
sea of us who lust to underwrite our 
appetites for traipsing to-and-fro, Perry 


Garfinkel, a professional journalist 


and—more importantly—a successful 
travel writer, penned Travel Writing for 
Profit and Pleasure. \s a valuable but 
not very valuable how-to-do-it book 
with a large portion of pep talk tossed 
in for good measure, 

Garfinkel’s effort may be described 
as being in two parts. First, he discusses 
the nature of travel writing and tells 
how he became involved in the profes-. 
sion himself. In the second part he 
touches lightly on general areas such as 
types of stories, suggested work modes, 
methods of organization, submission of 
manuscripts, and even photography. 
All the while he drops anecdotal gems 
into the text. 

Travel Writing’s strength lies in its 
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ability to quickly deliver basic informa- 
tion about the craft of travel writing in 
a tone that is upbeat and brisk. An ob- 
vious corollary —the book’s weak point 
—is that little is covered thoroughly. 
Aware of this, Garfinkel routinely 
directs the reader to the appropriate 
next source; he tells you to basics and 


then points to the next rung on the lad- 


der. The author does would-be travel 
writers a service by explaining the truc- 
ture of the travel writing business and 
he goes to pains to help such writers see 
the point of view of their potential 
editors. Especially helpful are the ex- 
amples of text he provides. One aspect 
he does not discuss is the pecuniary 
realities of travel writing: it is con- 
sidered the lowest paid and the most 
compctitive of the feature areas. 

There are at least two ways to view 
travel writing. If you agree with Samuel 
Johnson and you want to write about 
your travels, get ready to spend some 
time as a blockhead. Or you might agree 
with the wag who said “I write because 
it’s not there.” In any event, if you are 
curious about writing travel narratives, 
Travel Writing for Profit and Pleasure is, 
once you get past the jacket hyperbole, 
not a bad choice. —Jon Donlon 


South American Cooking, Food, and 
Feasts from the New World 
BARBARA KAROFF 

Aris Books, $18.95 cloth 


A new addition to the lineup of 
South American cookbooks is South 
American Cooking, Food, and Feasts 
from the New World by Barbara Karoff. 
An enthusiastic partisan of Latin cook- 
ing, Karoff honed her cooking skills on 
freighter trips around the South 
American continent. While Brazil and 
Peru have the lion’s share of the recipes, 
every Latin and South American 
country is represented in her book. Ap- 
proximbately twenty recipes, including 
ropa vieja, pollo borracho, and ceviche 
are gathered under a pan-Latin toque. 

Prior to rolling out the recipes 
Karoff drills the reader on cultural in- 
fluences— Latin cooking is as mestizo 
as the people themsclves—and in- 
gredients such as plantains and chunos. 
She also tours the bewildering world of 
chilies and discusses the nuances of the 
national cuisines. While Karoff is 
knowledgeable, I take pungent excep- 
tion to her paean to cilantro: “the flavor 
is assertive and intense, for any 
people an acquired taste, but, once ac- 
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quired, all but addictive.” Assertive, 
yes: try licking Right Guard. Cilantro 
may be the herb of the moment in the 
United States, but a public that savors 
Corona beer is capable of any 
depravity. — Daniel Buck 


Travel Companion: Argentina 
GERRY LEITNER 

Travel Companion, Australia, 
Australian $31.25 paper 


Most travel guides are produced 
through the combined efforts and 
resources of a publishing house, but 
every so often an avid traveller, dissatis- 
fied with existing titles, plunges in and 
privately publishes the guides he wishes 
he’d had on the last trip. Such is the 
case of Travel Companion: Argentina by 
Gerry Leitner, a welcome and hot-off- 
the press addition to the guidebooks 
reviewed in the last South American Ex- 
plorer. 

No sketchy Michael’s Guide, this is a 
highly professional, substantial, and 
detailed “companion” to every corner 
of Argentina—one of the best English- 
language South American travel guides 
published in many years. The Jnsight 
guides are ideal for general background 
reading and for whetting one’s appetite 
before setting out; Lonely Planet’s 
Travel Survival Kits are perfect for those 
contemplating a quick trip to the major 
centers (although Cérdoba somehow 
doesn’t rate a mention in the Argentina 
title). The South American Handbook 


Acadamia de Espanol 


“Los Andes” 


e Individual Instruction 


e Complete Spanish Language 
Programs 


e Flexible Schedules 

e Qualified, Experienced Instructors 
e Courses Available Year-Round 

e Accomodations Available Nearby 


We help our students feel at 
home, not only through 
learning a language, but in 
sharing a culture. 


“Los Andes”: Av. Perez 
Guerroero 441 y Versalles 
PO Box 676-A 
Quito, Ecuador 


must by necessity squeeze an entire 
continent into a single volume. 
Gerhard Leitner’s Travel Com- 
panion: Argentina is intended for field 
use, and is especially valuable in the 
less-travelled provinces and regions. 
With Teutonic thoroughness, the 
author —an Austrian/Australian SAEC 
member from Sydney—walked the 
streets of practically every town and 
village in Argentina, taking notes, draw- 
ing maps, collecting facts on hotel rates, 
bus schedules, and camping facilities. 
The result of this labor is a compen- 
dium covering 417 towns and 1,600 
localities, with full listings of accom- 
modations, eating places, transporta- 
tion, fares, excursions, and sightseeing. 
You want detail? The entry for Villa 
Carlos Paz (a resort 36km west of 
Cérdoba) gives nine closely-typesct 
pages of hotels and residenciales, rated 
by stars and listed alphabetically, with 
rates, phone numbers, facilities, and 
relevant observations. This is followed 
by three pages of “eating out” listings: 
restaurants, parrillas, comedores, 
lomiterias, confiterias, and _pizarias! 
Need a town plan of Marlargiie? Want 
to know the locations of the tearooms 
in Gaiman? Can’t find the laundromat 
in Mercedes? When are Tafi del Valle’s 
seven fiestas held? It’s all here, accom- 
panies by 85 detailed but clear street 
maps, a color map of each province, 421 
beautiful color photos—even a handy 
bookmark contains a kcy to the many 
symbols used throughout the volume. 
Those planning to see as much of 


beautiful Argentina as possible will find 
the Travel Companion: Argentina in- 
valuable. At 847 pages it’s hefty, but thin 
paper and a soft cover keep the weight 
down to 24 ounces and the convenient 
size (about that of the SAH) would fit 
neatly into a day pack or shoulder bag. 
Gerry recently returned from his latest 
trip with 40 kilograms of material for 
the next project— Travel Companion: 
Chile. 

In the meantime, because Travel 
Companion: Argentina has been pub- 
lished by the author in Australia, it may 
take a little time to become widely avail- 
able overseas, but your Club will no 
doubt acquire copies for members very 
soon. Gerry is also keen to hear from 
users concerning crrors, omissions, and 
ideas for improvement. Write c/o P.O. 
Box 456, Mudgecraba, Queensland 
4213, Australia for more information or 
contact the SAEC. —Kevin Healey 
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Dear Club: 

We are nearing the end of our fifth 
month in Latin America and are cur- 
rently in Belem, Belize at the mouth of 
the Amazon. All is going as planned, or 
as planned as anything can go. 

I have enclosed two Trip Reports, 
one on shipping a car from Panama to 
Colombia (of primary concern to any 
overlanders) and one on boat trips in 
the Amazon. I'd also like to take a mo- 
ment to address several issues that we 
have discussed before my departure. 

First, with respect to the Carnet de 
Passage, I met with the Venezuelan 
Automobile Association in Caracas 
and confirmed that you can in fact 
procure a “Liberta de Passos por Ad- 
vana” there quite easily and for only 
$200 ($100 of which is refundable). I 
met with Hugo Sojo, but had spoken 
with his superior, Juan Petri, from the 
United States several times before. 
They are very helpful, and I can say now 
having spent six months procuring 
documents in LA and shipping from 
Panama, that Miami to Caracas is a far 


easier, cheaper way to get to S.A. To 
prove all this to the AAA, I even 
received the documents from Hugo. 
For some unbelievable reason, the 
AAA is still ignorant of this situation. In 
any event, Hugo confirmed that all my 
papers were in order and I didn’t need 
the Carnet at all, and we have had no 
problems. (Keep in mind that the 
AAA’s decision to no longer issuc the 
Carnet has a silver lining — Canadians I 
ran into had put up bonds sometime in 
excess of $100,000.) If anyone needs to 
contact them, Juan speaks English. Call 
91-48-79, the Torquing y Automivil 
Club de Venezuela. 

Second, with respect to the roads 
through Brazil, they are rough. Fully 
equipped with our Land Rover 109 4X4 
and 225 liters of gas, locking differen- 
tials, winches and shovels, we had a 
tough time. But, there will always be 
someone to pull you out and if the road 
is open, you can make it. The scenery 
from St. Elena to Manaus is breathtak- 
ing. This is really the outback! 

Unfortunatcly, the road to Porto 
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Velho is worse because it was not built 
up as high and all the bridges were com- 
pletcly washed out when we got there in 
June. Consequently, the road was 
closed and we were forced to take a 
boat to Belem. While we waited we 
stayed with the Paulo Weiz family (son 
is a consul in LA). Paolo is the former 
governor of the Region Amazonas and 
we learned a lot about the Amazon and 
had a great time. 

Of course, we have encountered 
many other experiences, obstacles and 
adventures on our trip, all of which I'd 
like to share. When you get a chance, 
send me more trip reports and point out 
which areas you think would be most 
valuable to write about: volunteer work 
in Nicaragua, National Parks in Costa 
Rica, Eastern Coast of Brazil, etc. 

I hope all is well with you and the 
organization and some of the enclosed 
information will be useful. 

Richard Georgi/Mary Gibbin 


Dear Club: 

I read with interest Dr. Georgia 
Lee’s article on Easter Island in the No. 
22 issue of The South American Ex- 
plorer. 

I have no doubt Dr. Lee is an expert 
on the island and has researched exten- 
sively, how ever, my later father, J.B.W. 
Cater was Managing Director of the 
Sociedad Explotadore de Isla de Pas- 
cua and as such took yearly trips to 
Easter Island to oversee the organiza- 
tion and production of wool for his firm, 
Williamson, Balfour and Co., S.A. 

I myself went with him on one oc- 
casion. There never was a hint of ill- 
treatment and harassment on the part 
of the company (the sheep farms were 
run by Scottish-trained farmers) 
towards the native population as Father 
Sebastian Englert attests in his book. 
On the contrary, their general condi- 
tions improved and they were en- 
couraged to be cleaner, better educated 
and more honest, as their sense of 
morality was not of the highest. 

My father, too, incidentally, lectured 
at London’s British Museum and other 
places on [the subject of] Easter Island. 

Joan A. Anoplatz 


Dear Club: 

May I use the Letters page of your 
magazine to push for a rethink on the 
standard travelers’ advice to “bring 
present for the locals?” Having seen the 
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rural people of my favourite countries 
deteriorate from generous hosts to 
whining beggars in the space of only a 
few years, I believe the cause —and 
therefore the remedy—is our respon- 
sibility. It doesn’t take much insight to 
see that giving trinkets or money to 
children who are only gathering round 
the campsite out of curiosity creates 
beggars or even thieves. Last week I 
received a letter from a trekker in Peru 
whose solo hike in the Andes had been 
almost spoiled by the persistent 
demands for presents by campesinos — 
behaviour learned from trekking 


groups. 


Take a little time to 0 think why you 
are giving presents and you will see that 
it is to make yourself feel good, not the 
villager: the child’s face lights up with 
delight and you feel a little less guilty at 
your evident wealth in comparison with 
his/her poverty; the peasant in his native 
costume will pose for the photo you 
badly want if you pay him. Further 
thought will show you that giving a child 
the taste for sweets in an area with no 
dentists is hardly generous, nor is dis- 
tributing western consumer goods in 
places where the traditional way of life 
is still practiced. This is selfish giving, 
and by creating beggars who will be 
rebuffed by the travelers that follow, 
you are widening the gulf between 
visitor and native. 

Rural people in all cultures depend 
ona system of reciprocity; you help me, 
I help you. The visitor who is sensitive 
to the local culture can fit in with this by 
only giving gifts when a service has been 
provided and money seems inap- 
propriate. When no service is required 
there are so many ways of interacting 
with the locals: bring some string and 
play cat’s cradles, or draw pictures for 
each other, or get them to teach you a 
few words of the local language. Their 


delight in your company will be evident 

and you will have been, briefly, a part of 

their village rather than an intruder. 
Hilary Bradt 


A note to the editor: I’m suitably 
chastened by the thought of being 
struck off the membership list because 
I haven’t filled in my Questionnaire. 
Well, it’s your fault. It was such a 
masterpiece I sent it to a friend who 
works in publicity to show How Such 
Things Should Be Done. Dunno if he 
plans to return it... 

Recipe for the cookbook: Cuy An- 
dino. Part I. Offer to pet-sit while your 
neighbours are on vacation. Take one 
plump guinea pig... (Part II will follow 
after further research.) 


Dear Club: 

Last June I went secking lost citics in 
jungles with Adventures Unlimited, led 
by David Hatcher Childress. I was so 
busy looking I didn’t ask enough ques- 
tions, so I am enclosing a photograph of 
the sacred mountain, so I was told it 
was, that guards the entrance to the 
Sacred Valley of the Incas between 
Pisac and Cusco. 

Could you please tell me, or do you 
know someone hwo could, the name of 
this mountain as well as the mythology 
or legends that go with it. 

Also, I am seecking information 
regarding any excavations done at the 
ruins of Pisac. Especially any unusual 
tales about the ruins told by those who 
worked at the site, or told by the local 
people. One tale I heard was that 
earthquakes used to be predicted from 
this site, and I did notice two standing 
stones along onc trail that aligned with 
mountain peaks on the other side of the 
valley. A most fascinating ruin indeed! 

Pll appreciate any infomration on 
this you can come up with. 

— Madelon Rose Logue 


Dear Club: 

I would be happy to correspond with 
any South American Explorers over the 
age of 70 who have done their 
obligatory treks at a younger ago and 
whose exploring is now limited to their 
picture albums and/or deluxe senior 
tours to the night clubs of Rio, B.A. and 
Santiago. 

Jay Balthorne 
P.O. Box 321 
Biloxi, MS 39533 
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=| CLASSIFIEDS EISEE/S 


CLASSIFIEDS: The first 25 words are free to 
members during the period of active member- 
ship; each additional word is 25 cents/word/per 
issue. Ads for subscribers and non-members cost 
25 cents per word. Non-profit organizations may 
advertise for free at the Club’s discretion. Please 
send payment with copy. Ads for “South 
American Explorer” Issue #26 must be received 
by July 13, 1990; Issue #27, by October 12, 1990. 


RESEARCH 


CONDUCTING RESEARCH on European 
women who participated in the conquest of the 
New World. Would appreciate any information 
or recommendations. Yvonne Benner, 12811 
River Hills Drive, Midlothian, VA 23113; 
804/379-2544 


COMPANIONS WANTED 


COMPANION(S) WANTED for travelling 
Chile (Tierra del Fuego) and Patagonia by 
sundry means in Feb. '91; 4-6 wks, share expenses, 
no heavy hiking.. Contact Janet Brown, 464 S. 
Routt Way, Lakewood, CO 80226. (303) 987-2946 


eves. (303) 236-1644 days 
EXPERIENCED TRAVELLER looking for 
person(s) to share travel in Costa Rica/Central 
America mid-August to end of September, and 
in South America (ecuador south to Chile and 
Arentina) from October to the end of November. 
Main objectives hiking, archeological sites, river 
trips, nature photography, but flexible on specific 
objectives, Peter Turner, 50 Quebec Ave., #1805, 


Toronto, Ontario, M6P 4B4 Tel: (416) 762-5689. 
LOOKING FOR partner for bicycling in South 
America in December. Please call Bill Taylor at 
(415) 550-0310 or write to 2655 Bryant St.. San 
Francisco, CA 94110. 


FOOTLOOSE FEMALE, 30, Non-smoker, 
secks Male or Female for budget trip to Peru, 
Ecuador, Bolivia, Chile, duration 4-6 months, 
depart October '90. Sandra Mitchell, 10751 
Anglesea Drive, Richmond, BC, V7A 3B7. 


COMPANIONS WANTED: South of Chile 
from Santiago to Tierra del Fuego, December - 
February, 90 - 91. Contact: Shawn Gutshall, Inst., 
Chileno Norteamericano Moncda 1467 Casilla 
9286, Santiago, Chile. FAX 56-2 698-1175. 


SEEKING COMPANION(S) for independent 
Pan-American Highway Expedition by land 
cruiser from Brasilia through 18 countries in 
South and Central America to Laredo, Texas. 
Departure November, 1990, Estimated duration: 
6-8 months. Contact: John Fitzgibbon ($12) 722- 
2542, or write: 1818 Lane, Laredo, TX 78043. 


VENEZUELAN ANDES Companion(s) 
wanted during Nov. to April 90/91. Repeating 
past hikes as material for my book. Share out-of- 
pocket costs: gasoline, food, etc. Letter gets fur- 
ther information. Forest Leighty. Apartado 
47713, Caracas 1041A, Venezuela 

COMPANION WANTED: Videographer - bike 
tourer for trip to Tierra Del Fuego. Leave Sep- 
tember 1990. Contact: George Hawkins, 272 


Richards Way, Sparks, NV 89431. 702/359-0568. 
MEET TRAVEL PARTNERS — HAVE FUN: 
Send for Florida Triathlon Schedule, Also Look- 
ing for S.A./C.A. Site/Support for International 
Race. Write: L. Chapley, ESM. 1060 Holland Dr. 
#31, Boca Raton, FL 33487. 


BOOKS, MAPS, VIDEOS, ETC. 


THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book 
Magazine for discriminating readers. Book 
reviews, interviews with writers, announcements 
of new titles, essays, poetry and more. For the 
best in books from small and large presses, from 
travel to literature to cookbooks to politics, sub- 
scribe to The Bloomsbury Review. Send $14.00 
for six issues (one year), or $3.50 for a sample 
copy to: The Bloomsbury Review, 1028 Bannock 
St., Denver, CO 80204 USA. 

UNUSUAI. BOOKS and expeditions. Write for 
free catalogue on lost cities, jungle tribes, adven- 
tures, and more. Adventures Unlimited, Box 22, 
Stelle, IL 60919 

SPANISH IRREGULAR VERB dictionary. 
Full conjugations with English translations for 
each form. $10.95 postpaid. Ramén Starr, PO 
Box 152596. ‘Vampa, FL. 33684-2596. 

LATIN AMERICAN BOOKS, TRAVEL. EX- 
PLORATION. HISTORY. POLITICS — Free 
list of 700 titles. Jan Szelag. Technical Services, 
GSO/URI, Narragansett, RI 02882, USA. 
TRAVEL BOOKS: We have America’s best 
stock of books/maps on Central/South America 
& Caribbean. Write for free list NOW! World 
Wide Books. 736A Granville Street. Vancouver, 
B.C. V6Z, 1G3 Canada. 

OUT-OF-PRINT AND RARE BOOKS. Travel, 
natural history, archaeology, history and many 
other subjects of Latin America. Free catalogs. 
HOWARD KARNO BOOKS, P.O.Box 2100, 
Valley Center, CA 92082-9998, (619)749-2304. 
CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY 
Box X. College Pk, MD 20740. Journal with news, 
expedition reports, articles, reviews, conference 
reports. $20/year individuals, $30 libraries & in- 
stitutions. Outside US add $3 for postage. 
HANDBOOK OF SPANISH VERBS, Noble 
and Lacasa. The most complete work on Spanish 
verbs available. Charts with conjugation models 
for all Spanish verbs, regular and irregular. 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish verb lists. 
More than 4.500 Spanish infinitives and more 
than 5,500 irregular Spanish verb forms. 360 
pages. A publication of lowa State University 
Press. Special price. Only $6.00, shipping and 
handling included (USA delivery). lowa resi- 
dents add 4%, House Enterprises, PO Box 12872, 
Ames, Iowa 50010, 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE FOR Pre- 
Columbian Studies. Lecture serics, $25 annually 
includes three newsletters. Subscribe now 
through Jack Kunin, 1200 Vine St. #205, Denver, 
CO 80220 USA. 


ECUADOR VIDEO —Local color and adven- 
ture travel log. 30 minutes VIIS. English narra- 
tion, Ecuadorian music. Includes Otavalo, Quito, 
Cuenca, Ingapirca, Amazon. $30. Dimitri Mour- 
sellas, 1400 Faymont Ave., Manhattan Beach, 
CA 90266. 


LATIN AMERICA, fiction and non-fiction. 
State interests for free catalog from K. Franger 
Books, 2434 St. Lawrence Street. Vancouver, BC, 
Canada VSR 2RS. 


TRIPS 


TRANS-SOUTH American Adventures, 6-22 
weeks overland. 16 years experience. High 
quality/low cost plus Nepal, Alps, Egypt. & 200 
more treks/safaris in FREE brochures. Force 10 
Expeditions. Box 30506-EC, Flagstaff, A7.86003. 
(602) 773-1855, 1-800-922-1491. 


CHILE — A WORLD OF WONDERS and 
beauty. Journey with the experts to this country 
of striking, contrasting scenery. Highlights in- 
clude the ATACAMA DESERT, San Pedro 
mummies, lunar landscape, and breathtaking 
night skies. EASTER ISLAND, its archeology 
and mystery is contrasted with a cruise aboard the 
SKORPIOS on the calm, clear waters of Chilean 
fjords set among glaciers, waterfalls, and endless 
green forests. Outstanding seafoods and superb 
wine among other exotic dishes, From Miami, 
Feb. 13-Mar. 1, 1991. $3,979 all inclusive. For 
more information and for reservations: 
Holbrook Travel, Inc., 3540 NW 13th St., 
Gainsvile, F1. 32609. Tel. 1-800-451-7111. 


TRAVEL AGENT: SAEC member Wolfgang 
Liebmann (Destination Travel). Individualized 
full service. Best rates, deals. Cost no more. 
Works from home: (303) 340-8601. 

POPO (mexico) 17,500 feet. Full moon climbs 
November through February. Bill Evans, (303) 
467-7062. 

AMAZON RIVER ADVENTURE. Introduc- 
tory Offer $695.00. Adventurous travelers 
wanted to experience the Amazon river and 
jungle: 7 days on the river, 4 nights Manaus, 
Brazil; African Queen style river boat; Captain, 
expert guide and cook on board; jungle walks. 
rain forest treks; photography, fishing, skin 
diving. MAXIMUM Pe et ae Departures 
Sept. 1, 15,29, Oct. 13. CUSTOMIZED GROUP 
EXPEDITIONS AVAILABLE. Call or FAX 
Kathi at 1-800-336-9007. 

NEW! FREE! EXCITING! Want to get into the 
Andes? MOUNTAIN MADNESS guides have 
Andean experience since 1979. MOUNTAIN 
MADNESS 7103 Calif. Av SW, Seattle, WA 
98136 (206) 937-1772. FAX (206) 937-1772. 
CANYON EXPLORERS CLUB. Non-profit 
outings. SA trips include a spectacular hiking- 
folk art collecting trip to Equador. Free Newslct- 
ter: 1223 Frances Ave, Fullerton, CA 92631. 
ADVENTUROUS ‘TRIPS in the SA Andes. 
Trekking, clibming, mountain-biking. Plan your 
trip together with your private guide: call or con- 
tact Javier Oballe, Ugarriza 615, Lima 18, Peru. 
Tel: (14) 469475. 

PERU, ongoing South Coast Archaeology, 
Nasca —Inca occupations. Inquire about ourspe- 
cial textile trip and short course. California In- 
stitute for Peruvian Studies, 9017 Ffeather River 
Way. Sacramento CA 95826. (916) 362-2752. 
CULTURAL ADVENTURE & ADVEN- 
TURE PROGRAMS IN S.A. - Vagabond 
Travel, Andes, Amazon, Coastal Dessert. Call 
Cecilia, our Peruvian Agent for expert trip plan- 
ning! Mon.-Wed.-Fri. 10 A.M. - 4 P.M. (Rocky 
Min. Standard Time). (303) 443-0660. 

TEPUI CLIMB — Winter, 1990-91. Dr. Bruce 
Means is leading natural history tours by back- 
pack to the summits of Roraima and Auyantepui; 
includes Angel Falls. See article in South 
American Explorer #25. For brochure, write or 
call him at 1313 N. Duval St., Tallahassee, FL 
32303 (904) 681-6208. 

BACKPACK SOUTHERN CHILE AND AR- 
GENTINA: Seven Weeks, Nov.-Jan. Guides. 
Fee: US$1000. Share other expenses. For details, 
write Russell Willis, 12 Carrington, Millner, NT, 
ata ee 
CROSS THE ANDES ON HORSEBACK — 
Raft the Tono River or join us for other unusual 
adventures. Call for Catalog. Southern Cross Ex- 
peditions (800) 359-0193. 
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AMAZON RIVER/JUNGLE ADVENTURE 


Want to visit Manaus, camp in the jungle, travel 
Amazon River to Belém? Experienced Brazil 
traveler will present information and orientation 
for future trips. Details: Larry 303-295-3020 


SOUTH AMEERICAN Overland Expeditions: 5- 
26 weeks, free brochure. Also Nepal and Alps 
$600. Force 10 Expeditions. Box 30506, Flagstaff, 
AZ, 86003; 1-800-922-1491 or (602) 773-1855. 
UPPER AMAZON. Travel by double-deck 
River Boats, thatched-roof Expedition Boats or 
air conditioned Jungle Steamers. Meals, trans- 
fers, guides included. Amazon Tours & Cruises, 
(800)423-2791. (800)477-4470 (CA & Canada). 


HOTELS 


HOSTAL “LA CASA DE MI ABUELA” — 
your home in Arequipa, here you can relax in our 
beautiful garden. Rooms with private bath, bun- 
galows with kitchen, Helpful staff, info about 
tours. Reservations: Jeruslén 606, Casilla 700, 
Arequipa, Peru. Tel:(054) 241206. 

PENSION JOSE LUIS — Fr. de Paula Ugarriza 
727, Miraflores, I.ima, Peru. Tel: 441015. FAX 
467177. Located in a nice and quict suburb of 
Lima. Family atmosphere, comfortable, cooking 
and laundry facilities. Single US$8, double 
USS12. Dormitory: USSS. Very friendly, English 
speaking owner. 

EXPLORER’S INN. World records: 547 species 
birds, 1.110 butterflies, 103 dragonflies. In the 
Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto Maldonado. 
For reservations and information contact 
Peruvian Safari. Garcilaso de la Vega 1334, Lima. 
Tel: 31-6330. 

HOSTAL GRANADA, Huancavelica 323, 
Lima. Tel: 27-9033. Located in central 
downtown, Safe, clean and comfortable. Single 
Room $15, Double $20. Includes breakfast. 
English spoken. 

YOUR PLACE to stay in Quito is Casa Paxi. Hot 
showers, kitchen, telephone, etc, Pasaje Navarro 
364 y Av. La Gasca. Tel:542663. 


ARTS/CRAFTS 


GUATEMALAN GIFTS and accessories hand- 
crafted by the highland Maya. For catalog send 
large SASE with 45 cents postage to: 
TARAMASCO IMPORTS, 1614 I andquist, En- 
cinitas, CA 92024. 

RAIDERS OF THE LOST ART. Tribal ar- 
tifacts, textiles. weavings, alpaca rugs, crystals, 
spheres, amethysts, wholesale. 12189 US 1, North 
Palm Beach, FL. 33408; Tel; (407) 627-1543 or 
1-800-527-4367. 

GUATEMALAN IMPORTS. High Quality gifts 
and accessories handcrafted by the highland 
Maya. For free catalog, send a big SASE with 45 
cents postage to: TARAMASCO Imports, 1416 
Landquist, Encinitas, CA 92024. 

PRIVATE COLLECTOR of printed material 
relating to the Amazon will trade, buy or sell. 
Many doubles. Contact James V. Pavlish, 2707 
Inverness, Shaker Heights, O11 44122. 
AMAZON ARTS. High quality imports and 
Peruvian handicrafts. Specializes in Shipibo. 
1318 West 135 Drive, Westminster, CO 80234, 
Tel: (303) 457-8390, 

MAROTI-SHOBO COOPERATIVE. Shipibo 
& Conibo Indian Art of Peru's Jungic. Tradition- 
al Ceramics & Textiles. For info, write: Maroti- 
Shobo, Casilla 60, Pucallpa, Peru, or Telex PERU 
attention telephone 6551. 

ARTE DO BRASIL is a profit-sharing 
enterprise with a women’s cooperative hand- 
icraft group in Brazil. For brochure, send long 
SASE to 7303 23rd NE, Seattle, WA 98115 USA. 


LANGUAGE 


SPANISH FOR TRAVELERS — Practical in- 
tensive Spanish course for one or four weeks in 
Huancayo. Peru. Individual orsmall groups; start 
when you get there. Includes food and lodging 
with Indian families. Weaving and pan-flute les- 
sons can be arranged. Contact: Beverly Stuart de 
Hurtado. Apartado Postal 510, Huancayo, Peru. 
Tel: (064) 237-063 or 222-395. 


ETC . 


SAILORS WHO HAVE SAILED Central or 
South America: I am planning a Chilean cruise. 
Desire to correspond. Carol Clouse, 5902 De- 


Barr Rd. Anchorage, AK 99504-2310. 
CONTACTS IN SOUTH AMERICA wanted as 
resources/support for an independent adventure 
to all countries (including Easter/Galapagos Is- 
lands). Write/call: John Rashak; PO #393; 
Whitehouse Station, NJ 08889 USA, (201) 534- 
5882. 

SEEKING INFORMATION on hang-gliding 
and paragliding in South America. Please contact 
Joachim Krenn, Steirergasse 13, A-8750 Juden- 
burg, Austria, Europe. 

TEACH IN SOUTH, CENTRAL AMERICA: 
For lists of openings in American overseas and 
international schools, send SASE to Ted Viaux, 


ISP Orchard St., Wellesley. MA 02181. 
HELP! Our slides didn’t turn out! We need a 
series of Lake Titicaca, the floating Islands, and 
Taquile at a reasonable price. Laurene Sabey, 
3340 Morley Cres. NW, Calgary, Alberta T2M 
4K9, Canada. 


ARGENTINA YOUTH AND STUDENT 
TRAVELASSOCIATION (ASATE)) - givesall 
kinds of tourist information you may need when 
traveling to Argentina. Discounts, sightseeing. 
accommodations. Contact: ASATEJ, Florida 
833. Piso 1 de 104 (1005) Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. Telex: 18522 CECBA-AR, FAX: 54-1-334- 
2793. 


OFFER LODGING ina [Sth century farmhouse 
in Spain free in exchange for caretaker, restora- 
tion work; 1 hour from Barcelona, near sea... 
Contact Gary Angel, Apartado 9503, Barcelona, 
Spain. Tel: 210-10-10. 

EXPERIENCED OFFICIAL, tourist guide. 
Recommended by South American Handbook. 
Best value and information on archaclological 
sites around Trujillo and Chiclayo. Contact: 
Clara Bravo, Huayna Capac 542, Trujillo, Peru, 
Tel: (044) 243347. 

SINGLE GENTLEMEN — Explore life’s most 
exciting adventure — ROMANCE! Thousands 
of young, pretty So. & Cent. Americanas seck 
lifemates. Send S.A.S.E. for free info to: Intl. 
Friends, Inc., 444 Brickell Ave.; Suite 51-140, 
Miami, FL 33131. 


HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don't go to Lima 
or Quito empty-handed, We are always looking 
for people to carry library books, magazines, 
equipment, etc. If you think you will have some 
extra room, contact: South American Explorers 
Club, P.O. Box 18327, Denver, CO 80218: Tel: 
(303) 320-0388. 

FUNDACION JATARE: Andean Education 
and Research Foundation. Working in 
Ecuador/Peru/Bolivia to support research, com- 
munity development and provide scholar- ships 
to indigenous children. Contributions are tax-de- 
ductible. Write: Fundacin Jatari, 1113 Guerrero 
St., San Francisco, CA 94110. 


WHEN IN PISAC, PERU, stop by “Frank’s 
Café,” Av. Pardo 619. All café proceeds go to the 
area’s Emergency Care for Children program. 

IN NYC stay in my house $20 per nite — Carey 
Express Airport Bus ($4) to my clean safe house. 


Tom: 718-658-1444. 


VERY LOW AIR FARES 
TO SOUTH AMERICA 


800-767-JETS (5387) 


Better Brazil is registered with the State of Florida 
as a Seller of Travel. Registration No. 10016. 


“VISIT LADATCO’S 
LATIN: AMERICA 


See Your Travel Agent or Write 


LADATCO TOURS 
2220 Coral Way, Miami, FL 33145 
1-800-327-6162 (US) 


NEWS FROMI.T.M. 2 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL MAP PRODUCTIONS is pleased to 
announce that the belated third sheet (#155 —South) of the 1:4 
million South America trilogy is now published, covering the 
‘Cono Sur’ from Sao Paulo and Antofagasta to Cape Horn; the 
usual features and capsule comments have been retained, along 
with a detailed inset of the Falklands/Malvinas. A limited 
number of flat copies of the three sheets is also available 
(laminated it required), creating a joined wall map measuring 57 
inches wide by 76 inches high. The earlier Contemporary 
Reference Map of South America, still selling steadily, is now 
superceded and will not be reprinted. You have been warned! 
An international environmental conference was held in Hawaii in 
mid-June to gather data on the world's wilderness ‘hot spots’, 
including plotting the amount of rainforest destruction in 
Amazonia. ITM produced a short-run base map of the Amazon 
Basin for the delegates, and some extra copies will be made 
available to map buyers who may find such a base useful in their 
own particular field of work: the map is essentially an updated, 
joined version of the S.A. Northwest and Northeast sheets, with 
borders and National Parks in light red but without other 
distracting internal physical coloring; it covers the Basin from 
Medellin and Georgetown down to Santa Cruz and Brasilia, and 
from the West Coast across to Belém. We are currently adding 
contours and hypsometric coloring to this provisional map to 
produce an ITM Travel Map of the Amazon Basin (#410—1:4 
million), available soon. When the results of the conference are 
compiled, we will also be producing an environmental version of 
this base for the Western Canada Wilderness Committee (WILD 
Canada), which will have international distribution. 

In 1989 ITM issued a detailed map of Baja California 
(#201—1:1 million) and a Road Map of Jamaica 
(#675—1:250,000). Just released is our Travel Map of Costa 
Rica (#280—1:500,000), whose physical coloring resembles 
the old Contemporary Map; this may become the standard tor 
future country maps if it meets with general approval. Later this 
year we will be releasing a completely reworked and expanded 
second edition of the Yucatén Peninsula map (#205—1:1 mill., 
originally published Jan. 1988). One South America country map 
is planned for the end of the year; Venezuela Is favored but no 
decision has yet been made, Suggestions welcome. 

Finally, to those who buy our maps and take the time to offer 
suggestions or point out errors (or even say nice things) —— 
muchas gracias. Your support makes all the hassles of map 
production worthwhile! 


P.0. Box 2290 
Vancouver, B.C. V6B3W5 +r 


Canada 
Ph: (604)687-3320 © Fax: (604)687-5925 


——Kevin Healey 
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OXOXOTips & NotesKOXOXOXOXOXOZOLOLOLOxOxO20) 


ATLAS SHRUGGED 


Did you once gaze across the dining 
table perched atop a Rand McNally 
World Atlas? Well, no more. 

Two companies now market 
electronic atlases featuring all sorts of 
easy-access distance charts, lists of ex- 
change rates, mean temperatures, an- 
nual rainfall, notes on electricity, to say 
nothing of all kinds of morbid statistics 
on uncontrolled population growth, 
spreading infant mortality, and soaring 
inflation. 

PC-Globe + , the more modest of the 
two packages, contains approximately 
200 maps. The information hog, how- 
ever, will appreciate the Electromap 
World Atlas, which comes close to 
matching the old Rand McNally for 
sheer volume of data. Electromap 
comes with nearly 250 maps and 
hundreds of pages of statistics on 16 
diskettes. It requires an IBM PC witha 
hard disk and at least 640K of memory. 
Electromap uses pull-down menus to 
access maps and any two maps can be 
pulled up on the screen and compared. 
Statistics can be generated for any of 
the countries covered in the atlas. 

PC-Globe+ retails for $69.95. For 
more information, contact Comwell 
Systems at 2100 S. Rural Road, Suite 2, 
Tempe, AZ 85282 or call (502) 894- 
6866. The Electromap World Atlas goes 
for $159. For more information, contact 
Electromap at Box 1153, Fayetteville, 
AR. 72702, or (501) 442-2309. 


ae tre ogg 
WINE-DARK SEAS 


Stef and Darlene Clark are about to 
take off on a 15- to 18-month long sail- 
boat journey to the Galapagos, 
Ecuador, and Peru. In between these 
exotic pied-d-terres they plan to com- 
pete in the Pacific Cup Race from San 
Francisco to Oahu and the Copa 
Galapagos Race at the invitation of the 
Ecuadorian Government. Their boat, 
the “Dandy,” can accomodate a couple 


of “would-be-adventurers” for any leg 
of their voyage on an expense sharing 
basis. For more information, contact 
these hardy souls at 7911 South Hosmer 
N. D131, Tacoma, WA 98408. 

A 


EXCAVATION 
wz, VOLUNTEERS 


EI Balneario, an archcological site 
approximately 850 miles from Buenos 
Aires, is accepting volunteers for its 
first season of excavation beginning in 
Octoher. El Balneario contains sites of 
many different historical periods, in- 
cluding Tafi and Inca. Those wishing to 
participate are encouraged to apply in 
advance. For more information, con- 
tact Néstor Kriscautzky, Casilla de Cor- 
reos 468, 4700 Catamarca. 

The Peruvian archeological site of 
Choquepugio is accepting up to six 
volunteers for the period August — Oc- 
tober. The site is 20 miles from Cuzco 
and contains remains from the Forma- 
tive, Intermediate, and inca periods. If 
you are only visiting, permits to Cho- 
quepugio may be otbtained from the 
Instituto Nacional de Cultura and the 
site director. Volunteers with ficld ex- 
perience and an archaeological ex- 
perience will be given priority. 


BROWN RECLUSE 


A resident of Chile, the brown 
recluse is a spider best admired at a 
distance. Easily recognized if you hap- 
pen to by an entymologist and can ap- 
preciate its six eyes in two distinct 
groupings, it favors the dark. Its bite, 
while rarely fatal, is singularly un- 
pleasant. The flesh around the bite 
turns purple then black and finally 
gangrenous. Eventually, a plug of dead 
flesh an inch or two in diameter falls 
out. Convalescence is painful and slow. 

Tom Jackson, erstwhile Manager of 
the Lima Clubhouse, was bitten by a 
brown recluse and manifested all of the 
above symptoms. His misfortune also 
demonstrated that the brown recluse is _ 
likewise at home in Peru. 
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Here are a few facts that the 
anachrophobic traveller is advised to 
keep in mind: 


Latin Name: Loxosceles reclusa- 

Type of Toxin: hemolytic (local tissue 
destruction) 

Best Defense: a rolled newspaper or 
can of Baygon. 


BAT GOODIES 


Just imagine the nightmare! You're 
walking along at night. Suddenly out of 
nowhere a bat swoops down. Screech- 
ing and flapping its wings, it gets en- 
tangled in your hair. Oh, they get the bat 
out of your hair eventually. But too late. 
You are hopelessly, incurably mad. 

Keep your sanity! What you need is 
the Jiffy Little Mini Bat Detector. Yes, 
you may think you’re the man/woman 
who has everything, but, in fact, we’ve 
asked around and no one here actually 
knows the owner of a Jiffy Little Mini 
Bat Detector. 

Or maybe you don’t want a Jiffy Lit- 
tle Mini Bat Detector: Then buy one. 
Donate it to your Club. We’ll keep it 
around.and when people say, “What’s 
that?” We’ll say, “That’s the Elizabeth 
Kline Jiffy Littke MiniBat Detector.” or 
the Harold S. Haltstedder Jiffy Little 
Mini Bat Detector. 

Whatever you do, your Club warmly 
urges you to join Bat Conservation In- 
ternational, if only to learn that bats 
really don’t swoop down and get 
tangled in your hair, Once enrolled in 
Bat Conservation International, you 
will learn of the vital role that bats play 
in the world’s environment. And even if 
you have deep seated suspicions about 
our flying mammalian brothers, the real 
benefit of membership in BCI is the 
certainty of receiving the Bat Catalog 
which, we note, has new and yet more 
wonderful items than ever. Where else 
can you choose among an assortment of 
bat t-shirts, stickers and posters, bat 
kites, bat bean bags and the little batlets 
dangling from your very own bat 
mobile? 

Get your official bat house and, of 
course, the fabulous Jiffy Little Mini 
Bat Detector. Save time and join now. 
Send US$25 to BCI, P.O. Box 162603, 
Austin, TX 78716-2603. Your Member- 
ship fee benefits bat conservation 
projects worldwide. 


VISA ACCEPTED 


Travelling to Colombia, Brazil, or 
any other South American country that 
requires a visa? 

Visa Services will get you a visa, but 
the cost is frequently rather stiff. Typi- 
cal fees are often $US20-$US40 per 
person, per visa, and that’s before the 
foreign government takes its bite. 

The procedure with all visa services 
is about the same: send them a valid 
passport, a completed visa application 
form for the appropriate country 
(they'll provide the blank forms if you 
need them) and two passport photos. 
Enclose a check and, if you’re in a 
hurry, you can use UPS Overnight or 
Federal Express. It takes a couple of 
days for the service to process each visa, 
plus shipping time. 

The best deal by a visa service ac- 
cording to Consumer Reports Travel 
Letter is Travel + Plus, a travel system 
that can be accessed by computer. 
Travel+ Plus costs a mere $US5 per 
visa. Unfortunately, to use the service, 
you have to be a subscriber to Delphi or 
some other network that carries 
Travel + Plus. 

Of course, visa services are totally 
unnecesary if you apply far enough in 
advance. Then all you have to pay is the 
government fee. 


EXPLORERS INN 


Tambopata Wildlife Reserve 
Puerto Maldonado 
-- 6-30 fie 3 ma = cs 
et tse. minules nt ico 
x WibeB Frdwatch Photo Safaris 
reat 
Lima: 


Peruvian rhekicla S.A. 
iccieae de la Vega 1334 

Tel: 31-3047 or 31-6330 
Telex: 20416 PE SAFARI 

Cuzco: Plaza San Francisco 122 
Tel: 23-5342 


SOUTH AMERICAN TRAVEL TIPS 


Two are often better than one—two 
heads, two hands, etc. 

Well, how about two continents? 
Sure, South America is great, but what 
about Africa? Enter Democracy 
Travel, a Washington, D.C. air dis- 
counter, with its exotic continent hop- 
ping itinerary. 

Taunt your friends with a descrip- 
tion of your New York to Nairobi jump. 
Treat them to a slide show of your safari 
through Kenya or your stroll up 
Kilimanjaro. After you’ve crossed the 
continent to Lagos, Nigeria, to savor the 
charms of the rain forest and the strains 
of high-life music, you skip across the 
Atlantic to Lambada in Brazil (talk 
about culture shock!), then on to 
Caracas and back to New York. 

The cost? If you have to ask, you .... 
well, actually about $1,800, but don’t 
forget that you can get stops in Paris, 
London, or Cairo for what you got by 
mortgaging your house. Secm high? 
Consider the distance, the high cost of 
international air fares and you'll agree 
it’s practically free. If you can afford it, 
contact Democracy directly at (202) 
965-7200 or ask a local travel agent for 
details. 


PERIPATETIC NEWS 


Just the ticket for Peruvian visitors. 

Faucctt, Peru’s other airline, has 
weighed in with its own domestic Peru 
air pass: 30 days of unlimited air travel 
in Peru for $180 for passengers arriving 
in Peru on Faucett, $250 for all others. 
Passes are not valid July 15 to August 
31, or December 1 to January 15. The 
Brazil Air Pass has been revised sub- 
stantially. The cost is now $440 for five 
flights, with up to four additional flights 
at $100 each. Two free connections via 


CUSTOM GROUP 
ADVENTURES IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 


@ Follow the Incas footsteps 
to Machu Picchu 
e@ Discover the Ecuadorian mainland 


e Ascend Aconcagua, the highest 
peak in the Americas 
e@ Explore the wildlands of Patagonia 


TRIPS DESIGNED BY: 


SOUTHWIND ADVENTURES 


1861 Camino Lumbre Santa Fe, NM 87505 
Tel. (505) 438-7120 FAX (505) 438-7108 


Sao Paulo or Rio are included in the five 
flights. Passengers must also begin their 
pass flights in one of these two cities. 

American Airlines completes its 
takeover of Eastern’s former South 
American routes August 15. 
American’s takeover has added direct 
service from Dallas-Ft. Worth to Lima, 
Asuncion, Panama City, and Santiago; 
and from Boston to Caracas, Chicago 
to Baranquilla, Washington to Panama 
City, and New York to Belize City. 
David Landes is a travel agent and 
travel writer. He can be reached at 
(303) 832-5935. 


BIO-BIO 
RIVER 


BAPLDICIONES 


ALTUE EXPEDICIONES 
CHILE 


e Raft/ Kayak Trips 
e Charters 


White Water and Sea Kayaking Tours 


Box 259 Ashford, WA 98304 
(206) 569-2974 


DVENTURER 


Packed with color photographs and 
exciting features from cxotic places 
around the world, The Adventurers 
is the only magazine for anyone with 
the spirit of adventure, Country 
guidelines, adventure sports, 
travelers tales, and much more... 


A years subscription (12 issucs) to 
The Adventurers, can be charged to 
your Visa/Mastercard, paid in 
British Sterling. Costs: £21 (UK), 
£38 (Europe), £45 (the rest of the 
world). 


Send to: The Adventurers Ltd 
Subscriptions Department 
12 Telford Yard 
London E1 9BQ 
England 
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EFFUSIVE DELIGHT 


Memberships and renewals are 
down this quarter, even among our 
valued Contributing, Supporting, and 
Life members. Might this have some- 
thing to do with the situation in the 
Persian Gulf, Iraqi designs on Kuwait, 
the S&L rippoff, or other media 
events? 

Members, do not be distracted. Oil 
embargoes, recessions, bank closures, 
congressional hearings, these are but 


ephemeral images that flicker briefly on 
the TV screen only to be forgotten. 

With your support, however, your 
Club will endure. It is therefore with a 
gratitude more deeply felt than usual 
that we thank those thoughtful and 
caring Members whose loyalty to the 
Cause remains unshakable and who 
continue to support the Club with com- 
mendable generosity. se " 
LIFE MEMBER 

Amarisho Emanuelson “ 
SUPPORTING MEMBERS Ww 

Michael Bachman * 

Rosemary A. Hobin 4X 
CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 

Anne Marie Pearce 

Lihue Expeditions Begrono Ww 

Denis & Harrison Karr 

Arleen Dettlaff + XY 

Naomi Lee Bloom 

Kevin C. Lowrey a % 

Joe Weingart 

Rolly & Wayne Tompson 

Jocelyn Mullen 

Athena H. McDonough 3x 

Fielding % 

CLUB FIDELITY 

Once you’re dead, it’s too late. 

Put something off, delay a little, 
procrastinate, dawdle, or whatever, and 
it’s no big deal. Sure, one of these days 
you'll save a whale, plant a redwood, 
sponsor that little Third World waif 
with the big, dark eyes. Hell, there’s 
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always tomorrow and anyway, it can 
wait a weck or two. 

That’s all fine—as long as you’re 
alive. But just up and die, and every- 
thing changes. Suddenly, you’re looking 
at eternity. Think about it. Eternity! 
Any way you slice it, perpetuity’s a big 
a «ett TE Soe 


chunk of time, especially when you 
don’t have all that much to do in Heaven 
except think about all the things you 
should have done and didn’t. Forever. 

Oh, no doubt there’s a very well-con- 
ceived and varied social and recreation- 
al program in the Great Beyond —shuf- 
fleboard, literary groups, aerobics, 
gardening club, courses in Advanced 
Harp, shopping sprees at the Celestial 
Mall, mixers, Welcome Wagon parties, 
guest speakers from Hell, and so on. 

But stop and think a moment. How 
much better can it get? Exercise equip- 
ment? Olympic pool? Socials? I mean, 
every two-bit Senior Center in Des 
Moines has those. And anyway, if you 
think about it, what’s the point of keep- 
ing fit? You’re dead. 

But that’s not the worst of it. The fact 
of the matter is that just about 
everybody in heaven is suffering from 
Remorse. Yes, Remorse. It’s actually so 
wide-spread up there it makes AIDS 
down here look like a rare disease. Of 
course, there’s Remorse Anonymous, 
Remorse Watchers, Mothers Against 
Remorse, and other self-help groups, 
but, by then it’s just too late. Once 
you’re in Heaven, all you can really do 
is sit around and bemoan all those lost 
opportunities. And, my God, that can 
get old! Remorse everlasting! 

Yes, Remorse. It stands to reason, of 
course, when you think about it. Noth- 


ing much to do except watch the old 
universe puff up and collapse. Big Bang 
to Big Crunch to Big Bang to Big 
Crunch, one hundred billion years at a 
pop. Of course, for Heavenly residents, 
it’s just like watching a breathing lung. 
And as we said, if all you have to do is 
ruminate about all the things you failed 
to do on earth, well, it sort of makes you 
wonder if there’s any real difference 
between Heaven and Hell. 

Anyway, we want you to know that 
your Club thinks about these things. 
Not all the time, mind you, because 
after all, we do have to get out the 
magazine, write the Catalog, sock in 
inventory, fill orders, copy Trip 
Reports, laminate Membership Cards, 
etc., but in the little time we have to 
spare, we make an effort to think about 
the souls of our Members. 

Now, as is well known, the South 
American Explorers Club is the only 
organization in this galaxy that offers 
the Afterlife Membership. This bril- 
liant idea was, without doubt, ahead of 
its time. As it turns out, it may even have 
been a little too ahcad of its time, be- 
cause so far no one has actually signed 
up as an Afterlife Member. All we’ve 
gotten is a few hesitant nibbles about 
conditions and terms, several inquiries 
about the colors and sizes of the T- 
shroud, and the off-hand promise of a 
bequest or two. But that’s it. 

Why? We think it’s because $5,000 
seems like a lot of money. And, let’s be 
up front about this, $5,000 is a lot of 
money. 

We understand this. That’s why the 
South American Explorers Club, ever 
sensitive to the needs of our Members, 
is pleased to announce the first time 
ever, not-offered-by-any-other-club- 
or-organization, Afterlife Membership 
Installment, Pay-as- You-Go, Lay Away 
Untimely Death Insurance Plan. That’s 
right. You can now become an Afterlife 
Member in five easy $1,000 annual pay- 
ments, ten easier $500 yearly install- 
ments, or, the easiest of all, twenty 
$250... you get the point. 

It’s absolutely true. If you are called 
before your time, mowed down by the 
Grim Reaper’s pitiless scythe, snatched 
howling and kicking from our midst, if 
you croak, buy the farm, are rubbed out 
in a gang war, die heroically in battle, or 
dangle from the hangman’s noose, fear 
not! You benefit from the Club’s Un- 
timely Death Clause which kicks in 


automatically upon your demise 
(provided of course, you are current in 
your annual payments). Under the 
Club’s Revolutionary Untimely Death 
Indemnity Plan, you might even achieve 
coveted Afterlife Membership status 
for a mere $250. And of course, Mem- 
bers paying $250 two years in succes- 
sion, become Life Members (and 
receive the prestigous Life Member 
Certificate with Seal) en route to After- 
life Membership. Members who are 
currently Life Members will be 
credited with one installment toward 
Afterlife Membership. 

The Afterlife Membership In- 
surance Plan with Untimely Death 
Clause, reflects the Club’s enlightened 
social policy. We anticipate Members 
will rush to avail themselves of the eter- 
nal privileges inherent therein. 

But don’t delay. You’ve all heard 
heart-wrenching tales of indecisive 
young ladies who hesitated when op- 
portunity knocked and who now face 
untold years of penurious widowhood, 
lamentable stories of children who, be- 
cause dear Daddy went to the track 
instead keeping his appointment with 
insurance broker, have only a meager 
crust of bread to gnaw on tonight. Don’t 
wait. Think about your soul, and what 
might happen to you. 

And remember, because Afterlife 
Membership lasts forever, you get 
credit not just for everything the South 
American Explorers Club has done in 
the past, but for all we will do in the 
future. Say the South American Ex- 
plorers Club saves a whale fifty years 
from now. You may be dead, but so 
what? It doesn’t make any difference 
because, unlike other organizations, 
you remain forever on the rolls of the 
South American Explorers Club as an 
Active Member in good standing. We 
do something good here on earth, you 
get the credit! You may be dead, but not 
out. You’re still in the game, and scor- 
ing. And you know what that means — 
no Remorse. 

Finally, though we’re not absolutely 
sure about this yet, it looks like an 
Afterlife Member in Hell may just pos- 
“sibly be able to raise himself/herself out 
of the eternal pit of flaming torment 
when the Club racks up enough 
brownie points with the Almighty on 
his/her behalf. We have, at this very 
moment, scholars versed in infernal af- 
fairs working on this obscure but clearly 


crucial issue and will advise the Mem- 
bership in due course. 

Eventually, many will come to see 
the advantages of Afterlife Member- 
ship and rush to sign up. But, for that 
very first Afterlife Member to seize this 
once-in-an-Afterlifetime-opportunity, 
the Club will confer a special recogni- 
tion. An engraved nameplate affixed 
over the entry of the Club library in 
Lima will for all time commemorate the 
generosity of this far-seeing pioneer 
Afterlife Member, and the library will 
henceforth be known as the “(Your 
name here) Memorial Library.” 

Act now. The time has come to ask 
not what your Club can do for you, but 
what your Club can do for your immor- 
tal soul. 


TOO FEW COOKS... 


We almost included the recipe for 
Two-Noodle Tuna Helper Casserole 
d’Barrio so you’d know what the Club 
staff will be eating if the membership 
doesn’t start supporting The One and 
Only Never Before Brought Together Be- 
tween the Covers of One Book South 
American Explorers Club’s En- 
cyclopedia of Pan-American Cookery 
and Little-Known Culinary Delights, An- 
notated by Club Members with In- 
gredient Equivalents, Personal Anec- 
dotes and Antidotes. 

To date we are pleased to have 
received from the thoughtful Wil- 
hemina Afra Chance an invaluable 1947 
imprint of Cocinado En Los Andes and 
also the exceedingly rare 30th edition of 
El Libro de Dona Petrona, a cookbook 
dedicated to all those who love to cook, 
from the rank amateur to those who 
aspire to prepare the most exquisite of 
dishes. And of course we are indebted 
to Lawrence Woodward for several 
recipes from the Caesar Park Hotel in 
Ipanema. But we need more. If we are 
to undertake the grand Club project, a 
veritable comprehensive encyclopedia 
of South American edible delights, then 
we need help. Don’t leave this vital task 
to your fellow members. Head for the 


attic, write your relatives, rummage 
through grandpa’s effects, insinuate 
your way into the confidence of cooks 
and those who consort with cooks. 
Above all be selfless in pursuit of this 
all-important Club goal. Think food. 


>\ YOU CAN COPY 
\ EVERYBODY ELSE, OR YOU 
) CAN GO TO PARAGUAY. 


800-767-JETS (5387) 


Better Brazil is registered with the State of Florida 
as a Seller of Travel. Registration No. 10016. 


EXPERIENCE 
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CULTURAL TOURS & TREKKING 
MachuPicchu e Lake Titicaca 
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TREKPERU: 


P.O. Box 18-0870, Lima 18, Peru. 
Ph. (14)46-8501, Fax (14)44-0660 


WILD & ANCIENT PATHS 
Trekking, Rafting, Overlanding, 
Mountaineering, Biking, Jungle 

Trips, and much more. 
ADVENTURE IN 
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TREKKING & ANDES S.A. 
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WATER LOGGED 


Juan Gomez is a name that will go 
down in... make that under... in the his- 
tory of logging: This innovative 
Brazilian has come up with a chain saw 
that works underwater. 

Brazil’s Turcari dam constructed in 
1983 flooded a vast area. The water 
behind the dam rose, submerging al- 
most 200,000 hectares (500,000 acres) 
of forest. 

Left to rot, this enormous mass of 
vegetation can cause great damage to 
the blades on the turbines that produce 
electricity. But using the Gomez chain- 
saw, these trees can now be harvested. 
Indeed, underwater logging has a 
decided advantage over traditional 
methods. Once cut, the trees bob to the 
surface and can be floated to lumber- 
mills rather than trucked overland. 
With minimal transportation costs; 
lumbermen can pocket fully 94 percent 
of the wood’s market value. 


MAYAN FRAGMENT 


After digging through more than 15 
feet of volcanic ash at an archeological 
site in Central El Salvador, a team from 
the University of Colorado uncovered a 
section of an ancient “codex,” a type of 
Mayan manuscript. 

The discovery was made in what 
remained of a house buried during an 
eruption of the Laguna Caldera vol- 
cano in 600 A.D. Scientists are confi- 
dent of finding other sections of the 
manuscript. The covering layer of ash is 
composed of extremely fine particles 
well-suited to preserving organic mat- 
ter. An analysis of this and other frag- 
ments of the codex may well provide 
greater insight into the structure of 
Mayan society. 


ROOT CANAL 


Rumors persist that Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay 
are giving serious consideration to the 
construction of a 3,500 kilometer (2,175 
mile) waterway that would run from 
Buenos Aires, through Paraguay, and 
deep into the Amazon jungle. 
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There seemed no obvious reason to 
reject this project out of hand until 
recently at least when the International 
Development Bank announced its in- 
terest in funding it. With this endorse- 
ment, however, the project if completed 
is almost guaranteed to be an ecologi- 
cal, environmental disaster of the first 
magnitude that will, if at all possible, cut 
through countless kilometers of virgin 
rainforest and drive whole tribes of in- 
digenous peoples off their native lands. 
A World Bank Loan(s) is certain to 
follow. ee 


INSECT DISRESPECT 


So maybe we lost the Vietnam war. 

Take heart! The US military in- 
dustrial complex is about to stage a 
comeback, in the epic battle against the 
world of insects. 

Prior to World War II, most insect 
repellents were based on herhs such as 
citronella. However, extensive jungle 
combat proved conclusively that such 
agents were not enough and that 
modern armies needed a more effective 
deterrent. 

At this point, the USDA’s En- 
tomological Research Branch entered 
the fray, testing 20,000 different for- 
mulas before finally coming up with 
N,N-diethyl-meta-toluamide. Known 
as “deet” it was first marketed in 1957. 
Almost all currently-available commer- 
cial insect repellents contain dect. 

But the quest continued, as the 
military searched for ever greater 
weapons in the escalating battle. The 
first objective was to lengthen the effec- 
tive period of the insect repelling agent 
and secondly to find a toxic agent to do 
in the blood-seeking enemy oncc it had 
been repelled. 


Victory is at hand! A light is visible 
at the end of the tunnel. 3M Corpora- 
tion, producers of the Post-it™ and 
other miracles of modern life, just an- 
nounced success. With generous fund- 
ing by the military, 3M has developed a 
new form of diethylmetatoluamide with 
longer polymer chains. This improved 
addition to the anti-insectal arsenal 
lasts on the skin far longer, warding off 
insects for up to 12 hours. Used in con- 
junction with a toxic compound applied 
to clothing has meant a new and lethal 
strategy in the ongoing war. The 
longlasting 3M repellent induces the 
winged beastie to hop off the epidermis 
and onto a garment. Here, contact with 
the toxic compound spells almost cer- 
tain death. 

Not yet commercially available, 
these compounds when marketed will 
allow the screened-in suburban dweller 
to fearlessly venture forth on a summer 
eve to explore the outer reaches of his 
own backyard. 


POTTERY TRAINED 
A team of archaeologists at Al- 


S, tamayo on the coast of Ecuador this 


spring discovered what appear to be 
6,000 year-old ceramic fragments. 

In ancient times, the Altamayo site 
lay close to the ocean, but it is now more 
than 100 fcet above sea level. Here 
scientists discovered four ceramic ob- 
jects that appear to have been 
deliberatcly molded and fired. One 
contains finger indentations and 
another may be the oldest figurine yet 
discovered in the New World. 

Did ceramics develop inde- 
pendently in South America? Until the 
Altamayo discovery, there was little 
support this view. Many scientists 
belong to the neo-Heyerdahl school, 
believing ceramics were introduced to 
the continent by ancient sailors from 
Asia. The new evidence may call for a 
reassessment. 


YANOMAMI THREAT 


Reversing an earlier decision to 
expel miners from 19 Indian reserves, 
the Brazilian Government has an- 
nounced it will legalize gold mining on 
Yanomami lands. The new controver- 
sial Brazilian policy will create a nation- 
al “park” surrounding Yanomami lands 
in which mining will be allowed. 

Opponents fear the new government 
policy will effectively wipe out the In- 


dian preserves as no safeguards exist to 
keep the miners in the park and off 
Indian lands, 

Current estimates put the number of 
miners on Indian lands between 50,000 
and 100,000. In recent months armed 
conflict has broken out between miners 
and Indians and there are alarming 
reports of indians suffering from dis- 
eases introduced by the intruders. Fur- 
ther, river water is increasingly polluted 
by tailings and mercury. 

Questions, comments or concerns 
should be directed to: Exmo Sr Dr Fer- 
nando Cesar Mesquita, Director do 
IBAMA, Brazilian Government En- 
vironment Department, SAIN Av. L 4 


AMERICAS AIRLINE 


American Airlines is launching a 
massive new program to increase its 
share of Latin American market. Ex- 
panding beyond the primarily west 
coast routes purchased from Eastern 
Airlines, American Airlines plans to 
offer flights from several US cities in- 
cluding Miami, eventually connecting 
20 cities and 15 countries. 

While American’s expansion is not 
expected to lower listed prices (fares 
are government controlled at present), 
travelers might do well to check with 
wholesalers before purchasing tickets. 
American hopes to lure customers 
away from South America-based com- 


petitors by offering more convenient 
flight times and better service. 

American’s chief competitor for the 
South American traveler is Varig, the 
national airline of Brazil. With almost 
seven million passengers carried last 
year, Varig is by far the largest airline 
on the South American continent. 


B{O-BiO DAM IN CHILE 


The Chilean government is going 
full-speed ahead with plans to build 
three immense, concrete hydro-electric 
dams on the Bfo-Bio, considered by 
many as among the world’s most chal- 
lenging whitewater rivers. 

The proposed dams will flood most 
of the major whitewater on the river. 
The estimated US$600 million price tag 
for the project is expected to come lar- 
gely from US banks through the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and World 
Bank. Chilean officials claim they will 
not build the dam unless they can work 
out a favorable deal with foreign banks. 

Initiated under the rule of Augusto 
Pinochet, the Pangue dam and other 
projects will destroy the remaining 
lands of the Mapuche Indians. 

Concerned individuals can write 
their Congressman for details about the 
US rolc in the proposed project. 


MEDICINE MEN 


Wildlife Conservation International 
(WCl) scientists are working with 
Venczucla’s Ye’Kuana Indians to col- 
lect and record cthnobotanical data 
that may have far-reaching implications 
for western medicine. 

Conservationist Stuart Strahl has al- 
ready catalogued historical data and 
folklore on over 500 species of tropical 
plants in the Nichare River Basin. Stahl 
estimates that at least 30 percent of the 
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with Amazon Camp Tourist Service 
“The Most Complete Travel Service on the Amazon” 
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indentified flora will have a useful 
medical application. 

Stahl initially contacted the Ye’- 
Kuana/Makiritare Indians for informa- 
tion on how they used local trees to 
build boats. In extensive interviews with 
tribal medicine men, often lasting more 
than 50 hours, Stahl gathered vast 
amouns of historical and ethnobotani- 
cal data on indigenous flora. All the 
Indians interviewed were males ap- 
proximately 60 years old. Each of the 
Indians Stahl spoke with was so 
knowledgable on the subject that no 
plant was mentioned more than once in 
any two weck interview. 

Scientists are anxious to collect as 
much botanical information from the 
Indians as possible fearing that the in- 
troduction of modern medicines and 
the advanced age of the medicine men 
could lead to a total loss of this cultural 
heritage during the next decade. Al- 
ready, less complicated medical prac- 
tices have replaced the laborious 
gathering process required by many 
traditional cures. To treat a lung ail- 
ment, for example, can require to 
gathering and processing of 20 different 
plants. 


MOSQUITO NETS 


Long Road Travel Supplies offers a new 
generation of portable insect nets. Our nets 
are specifically designed for the traveler- 
convenient and effective protection against 
biting insects while you sleep, anywhere you 
go. 

FREE-STANDING for easy use on any 

bed. No strings needed. 

FULLY-ENCLOSED to reliably keep out 

both flying and crawling insects. 

LIGHTWEIGHT and COMPACT. 

A choice of sizes and models to suit 

individual needs. 

Three or ten day delivery available. 


FOR FREE BROCHURES write or phone: 


LONG ROAD 


TRAVEL SUPPLIES 
PO. Box 638 
Alameda, Calif. $4501 U.S.A. 


Tel. 1-800-359-6040 (u.s.a) 
(415) 865-3066 
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(ATE 


The South American Explorers Club has offices in Lima (Peru), Quito (Ecuador) and Denver, CO (USA). The Denver Office 
is located at 1510 York Street, Suite 214, Denver, CO (Postal Address: Box 18327, Denver, CO 80218); Tcl: (303) 320-0388. 
Office hours are 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. (Mountain Time) weekdays, though staff often can be reached here earlier, later and on 
weekends. The Lima Clubhouse is located at Av. Portugal 146, Brefia, Lima, Peru (Postal Address: Casilla 3714, Lima 100, 
Peru); Tcl: 31-44-80. The Quito Clubhouse is located at Toledo 1254, La Floresta, Quito (Postal Address: Apartado 21-431, 
Quito, Ecuador); Tel: 566-076. Clubhouse hours are 9:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. weekdays. 


MEMBERSHIP SERVICES 


Membership services are good for one calendar year. The following listing is partial; a complete listing of membership services 
is available on request. 


1. Members receive four issues of the South American Explorer. Renewal notices are sent with last issue. 


2. The friendly, knowledgeable Club staff will help Members plan trips and expeditions by phone, mail, or in person. 
Members should advise us: when they plan to travel, how long, budget, interests, number in party, amount of comfort 
desired, desired transportation, important objectives, etc. The more specific the questions, the better the answers. The best 
way to get on an expedition is to organize your own. Our staff will provide suggestions, logistical information, research, and 
assist in locating companions. 
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The Staff may be called upon for help with emergencies or when problems arise. 


. Members receive discounts on books, tapes, handicrafts, T-shirts, maps, etc. 


. The Club can receive money or goods for research and allocate these to projects. Donors receive a tax deduction. 
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. Awide variety of information sources and research facilities related to South America are available: 


— Trip Reports: written by Members for Members, are the Club’s greatest resource. They are the most up-to-date source 
of specialized information on just about any topic — scaling Aconcagua, rafting the Pongo de Mainique, Lake Titicaca, 
butterfly collecting, carnival, jungle hut building, the Galapagos, teaching English, the Inca Trail, etc. Trip Reports are 
available at all SAEC Offices for your perusal. For a complete listing, send US$3.00 to the Denver Office. To order reports 
without a listing, just let us know what you need. There is a charge of twenty cents/page for photocopying plus postage. 


— Library: Wide range of reference books in English and Spanish. 

— Maps: Large collection of topographical, geological, and road maps available for reference. 

— People: A network of knowledgeable people for specialized information, research assistants, and travel companions. 
— Files: Newspaper, magazine articles and special reports covering a wide range of topics. 


7. The Lima and Quito Clubhouses will store and help sell equipment, accept mail and calls, help with hotel and plane 
reservations, exchange books, etc. 


8. The Club is a meeting place for Members; the Lima and Quito Clubhouses are your home away from home. 
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All membership dues/donations are U.S. tax-deductible. For overseas airmail deliver of magazines, add the following amounts: 

Canada and Mexico, US$8.00; Europe and South America, US$12.00; Australia, New Zealand, Africa, and Asia, US$15.00. 

e Regular Membership (US$25) or Couple Membership (US$35). Entitles you to 4 issues of the South American Explorer, a 
Membership Card, discounts, use of information and trip planning services, equipment storage, etc. See “Membership 
Services” above for a partial description of the privileges. 

© Contributing Membership (US$50). Regular Membership benefits plus a free Club T-Shirt. 

e Supporting Membership (US$100). Regular Membership with the following benefits: Choice of Parque Nacional 
Huascarén or Conquest of the Incas, a Club T-Shirt, and two gift subscriptions for friends. 

© Life Membership (US$500). Regular Membership benefits for life, plus your choice of any book we sell, a Club T-Shirt, a 
complete set of South American Explorer magazine back issues and ten gift subscriptions that can be conferred by the 
Member at any time. 

e Afterlife Membership (US$5,000). All the benefits of Life Membership, a memorial room with plaque in the South 
American Explorers Club, and, of most importance, gratitude in perpetuity. 

© Subscription (US$15 one year, US$25 two years). Receive the South American Explorer magazine only — four issues per 
year. Subscribers are not entitled to membership discounts or Club services. 
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Order Form 


Visa & Mastercard Customers — Call Quantity Item # 


1-800-274-0568 


to place your order 


Postage & Handling 


Domestic Orders 


Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in total to 
which shipping is applied. We ship UPS when possible. 


$5.00 & under............ 
$5.01 to $10.00........... 
$10.01 to $25.00......... 
$25.01 to $50.00......... 
$50.01 to $75.00... 

$75.01 to $100.00 
Over $100.00............ 


When shipping to more than one address, add $2 to 
Postage and Handling. Air Delivery by UPS Blue Ser- 
vice, or by First Class to Alaska, Hawaii, and Canada, 
add $5. Next Day Air, Continental US only, add US$12. 
Allow 7-10 days for delivery in the US. Ask our staff 
about rush delivery. 


We are a non-profit, education service organization. 
Membership fees and donations are US tax-deductible. 


Foreign Orders 


If your order is to be sent outside the US and you are 
paying by Visa or Mastercard, specify airmail or sur- 
face mail, and we will add the appropriate amount to 
your credit card. 


If you are paying by check, write first with your order, 
and we will write back to you advising you of the postage 
charges. Foreign checks and money orders must be in 
US funds drawn on a bank with a US office or include a 
US$5.00 processing fee. 


To help us serve you better... 


Please let us know which items you would like us to 
carry in our catalog. All comments and suggestions are 
welcome. 


Gift Certificates are available in any denomination; 
US$10. 00 minimum. 
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: " of Gift Cle 


Send a Gift Membership or merchandise to: 


Lucky Person: 
Address: 
City/State/Zip: 
Item Numbers: 


Enclose Note Saying: 


Item Name Price 


Membership $ 


* Colorado residents Subtotal $ 
add 3% to subtotal; 
Denver residents add Tax* (CO residents only) 
7.2% to subtotal. 
Postage & Handling 
PLEASE CHECK THE TOTAL US$ 
APPROPRIATE BOXES: 
(J New address 


(1) New Member or Subscriber 
] Renewing, Membership # 


VISA/MASTERCARD (for orders of $25 or more): 


Number: 


Expires: 


Signature: 


Ordered By: 
Address: 
City/State/Zip: 
Telephone: 


Ship To: (only if different from “Ordered By” above) 


Name: 
Address: 
City/State/Zip: 


For New Members: 


Profession 


Special Skills/Interests: 


Send payment in US dollars drawn on a US bank to: 


South American Explorers Club, PO Box 18327 
Denver, CO 80218; Tel: (303) 320-0388 
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Loren Mclnty! 


Generous to a fault! That’s the only way we can 
describe this deal. 

Take Jacques Cousteau’s beautiful, lavishly illustrated #2 
Amazon Journey (#183), Loren MclIntyre’s breathtakingly pas 
photographed Exploring South America (#227), the now [A 
rare Maya Ruins in Central America in Color with j 
stunning photographs of Tikal, Copan, and Quirigua 
(#191), Kevin Kling’s captivating photographic art in oh 
Ecuador: Island of the Andes (#119), the immensely TF 
popular and scholarly The Blood of Kings (#280), and the comprchensive, 
sumptuously illustrated Atlas of Ancient America (#104). One and all are books you’d like 
to own. Every one a great gift. 

Ordered separately they’re $40 (Members $36). But order any four and pay a mere $125. 
Non-members, while not getting the same peachy deal, pay only $145. Either way we'll throw 
in one free Membership —for you or a friend—to sweeten the deal (#193). 

But even better yet, a Member can order all six for $200 and save over $100. Non-members 
pay $225. With your order of all six, you get two free Memberships for yourself or to bestow pe 
upon a worthy Other (#194), Ray UES 

Madly generous? You bet. And it can’t last long. 
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